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INSURE IN THE COMPANY OF CER- 

_ TAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY CON- 
FLAGRATION LOSSES AT ANY TIME 
IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, ETC, ™ 


A CONTINENTAL POLICY COSTS 
NO MORE THAN THAT OF THE HUN- 
DREDS OF COMPANIES WITH LIMITED 
RESOURCES, WHICH PROPERTY OWN- 
ERS UNTHINKINGLY ACCEPT. 


SEND YOUR STATE INSURANCE DEP’T 
A LIST OF YOUR INSURANCE AND 
ASK THEM TO TELL YOU THE NET 
SURPLUS OF EACH COMPANY. 














CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


Principal Office Western Department 
46 Cedar Street, New York 280 La Salle Street, Chicago, 








fitlantic Mutual 
Onsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Insares Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 


Hotel Martinique 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 





Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock wongeny of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

insured property to the 
value of 
Received premiums thereon 
the extent of 
Paid losses during that pe 
Issued certificates of profits to 


$22,662,119,438.00 


230,616,103.20 
130,940,447.61 


82,497,340.00 
75,068,270.00 
7+429,070.00 


19,923,965.8 

On December 31, 1907, the assets nens.00g-e 

of the company amounted to.. 12,664,897.11 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 

sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 

miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 

cost of insurance. 

‘or such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 

ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


a sident. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary 











Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


Rooms, $2.00 per day and up 


Room and Bath, $3.00 per day and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 per day and up 


Hotel St. Denis 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Broadway and 11th Street 
New York City 


ROOMS $1.00 AND UPWARD 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 
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Old Wine in New Bottles 


FIELDINGS NOVELS 


SHARPHAM. EDITION 


The Original Text 


TOM JONES $ AMELIA 
Three Volumes 
JOSEPH ANDREWS 


Two Volumes 
One Volume 





JONATHAN WILD 


One Volume 


SEVEN VOLUMES 


Beautifully and Appropriately Illustrated with Photogravure Repro- 
ductions of the Work of Artists who were Contemporaries of this : 


FATHER OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


Quaint, Delicious Stories — Classics that Should be in Every 
Library—They Mark the Dawn' of the Modern English Novel 


THE BOOKS 


@ This is the first attempt to supply the 
demand for the genuine text of the 
novels by Henry Fielding. These 
books are published in a handsome 
library edition— green silk cloth, uncut 
edges, gold stamping, and gilt tops. 


@ This edition is also bound in 
sumptuous half-leather, and 
the price for this binding 
and the Magazine 

is $20.00, pay- 

able $2.00 


HAKPER'S 








HARPER 2 
BROTHERS 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, all 
charges prepaid, F1IELDING’s NOVELS, 
Seven Volumes, Cloth Binding, subject to ten 
days’ approval, and also enter my subscription for 
for one year, under the terms of in all. 

> 


THE OFFER 


@ On receipt of $1.00 we will send you, 


__ allcharges prepaid, FIELDING’S NOVELS, 


in seven volumes, and enter your name 
as a subscriber for either HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or 
HARPER'S BAZAR for one year. If 

you do not like the books when 

they reach you, send them back 

and we will retum the 
$1.00. If you do like 
them, send us $1.00 

a month for 11 

months, or 


$12.00 


your offer. I enclose $1.00 and agree to send you $1.00 a month 


until the total price, $12.00, is paid, if the books are accepted by me. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
a 
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District of Columbia 





District of Columbia, Washington, Mintwood Pl. and 19th St. 


Bristol School. An Episcopal School for Girls. 
Home and College Preparatory Courses. The French De- 
partment occupies a separate residence, where French is 
the language of the house. Address 
Miss ALICE A. BRISTOL, Principal. 





Massachusetts 


Miss McClintock’s School For Girls 


General and College Preparatory Courses. Music, Art, 
Arts and Crafts, Domestic Science. oe and we | 





CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 
. Martins, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


A boarding Ben de for boys in the elevated and attractive 
country north of Philadelphia. Catalogues on application. 
J. L, PATTERSON, Headmaster. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. Fownded in 1844. Co-edu- 
cational. College Prepara- 


Wyoming Sones tory and Business Courses 
- hag -Fine buildings. 
. G4th year open 

a Address 


GUE, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 








. MISS MARY LAW McOLINTOCK, 
gton St., Boston. 





ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. Location high and fy. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong boys. Very 
small classes. Gy mnesium Fig oy ~~ pool. Fits 
i aie” seclentife school and business, Well regulated 


boys in separate building. Please address 
%. WHITE. Rook dge Hall, We esley Hills, Mass. 


New Jersey 


rs Tv 








New Brunewick, New J. Send for Year Book. 
RUTGERS PREPARATORY OOL FOR BOYS 
‘ounded 177 Strong faculty 

ers. rvised athletics, 
SCUDDER, , 36 = 


tary 
: peoeatty Principal of State Normal School, N 








New York 





s On Seneca Lake. Board- 
Starkey Seminary, 2° Scpet take... Board 
Fite for best colleges. Cou art and 
malaria, no Ith record, 
A few one rooms, 
at an. gas = SUMMER- 
i iw Lakemont, N 





Pennsylvania 





BLAIRSVILLE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN and PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL, Blairsville, Pa. 
Classical and Literary courses. Famous German instructor 
in Music. Art. Elocution. Faculty of experienced grad- 
uates from oe. _ best a in Europe and America. 
_ Catalog, Rev. N. 8, Fiscus, A. M. B. D., President. 





UTHOR AND WIFE residing in New 
York offer home to young lady of refine- 
ment and sympathetic disposition in exchange 
for help in training of boy of seven. 
Address AUTHOR, 
Care: THE INDEPENDENT. 





unning. 
If they haven’t them, send to us. 
name on posta for prices, ett. 

- Worcester, Mass. 
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Cut this out and preserve for reference or post 
on the bulletin board of the reading-room. 


The Hwdependent 


BOOK LIST No. 24 


Eugenics 


The cugenics movement inaugurated by Francis Galton 
a few years’ ago for the improvement of the human 
race by applying to it the principles of scientific breed- 
ing without violating the established standards of moral 
ity, has enlisted the enthusiastic services of many of the 
younger biologists of England and America, who are add- 
ing daily to our knowledge of inheritance. But it is 
essential for the success of the movement that the gen- 
eral public become interested in it and be made to realize 
the supreme importance of its aims. The following list, 
prepared by Raymond Pearl, Ph. D., an associate editor of 
Bionietrtka, gives a few of ‘the most important books, 
articles and discussions on the subject, mainly non-tech- 
nical. 


The results of the investigations carried out by 
the workers in the Francis Galton Laboratory of 
National Eugenics of the University of London 
are, for the most part, published in a series of 
“Eugenics Laboratory Memoirs” (London: 
Dulau & Co.), or in the quarterly journal 
“Biometrika” (Cambridge: University Press). 


Eugenics, Its Definition, Scope and Aims. 
By Francis Galton. American Journal of So- 
ciology, Vol X, pp. 1-6. 1904. A brief but im- 
portant article which served as the definite start- 
ing point of the present active campaign in 
eugenic research in England. To this article is 
appended a verbatim report (filling twenty pages) 
of the discussion pro and con of Mr. Galton’s 
views by some of the leading sociologists and 
biologists of Europe. 


30 Annual volumes of the 
British Sociological Society. .New York: The 
Macmillan Co, $3.25 each. Vol. I - contains 
“Eugenics, Its Definition, Scope and Aims,” by 
Galton. Vol. II, “Restrictions in Marriage,” 
“Studies in National Eugenics” and “Eugenics 
as a Factor in Religion,” by Galton. Vol. ITI, 
“The Biological Foundations of Socidlogy,” by 
Dr. G. Archdall Reid, and “A Practical Eugenic 
Suggestion,” by W. McDougall. With other papers 
and discussions of the subject: 


Probability the Foundation of Eugenics. 
By Francis Galton. Oxford University Press. 
Is. A clear and non-technical description of the 
statistical reasoning involved in the exact meas- 
rement of the intensity of inheritance and other 
eugenic factors. 


Sociological Papers. 


The Scope and Importance to the State of 
the Science of National Eugenics. By Karl 
Pearson. Oxford University Press. ts. Undoubt- 
edly the best single work now available, giving 
in brief space and in popular non-technical form 
an adequate account of the purpose, scope and re- 
sults attained of the eugenic investigations now 
being pursued in England. 


rhe Chances of Death. By Karl Pearson. 
Iwo volumes.. New York: John Lane. $8.00. 





The first volume contains several essays, mon- 
technical in treatment, on eugenic problems, e. g., 
fertility of human stocks, relative variability of 
the sexes, etc. While written some years ago, the 
thoroly scientific character of the essays makes 
them as valuable now as when they first appeared. 


The Inheritance of Ability. By Edgar Schus- 
ter and E. M. Elderton. London:. Dulau & Co. 
4s. A statistical study of English school and Uni- 
versity ‘scholarship records of relatives, mainly 
father and son. There is distinct quantitative evi- 
dence of the inheritance of intellectual ability. 


The Promise of Youth and the Performance 
of Manhood. By Edgar Schuster. London: 
Dulau & Co. 2s. 6d. A quantitative determina- 
tion for the two professions, law and ministry, 
of the relation between success in passing the 
Oxford B. A. examinations and success in subse- 
quent professional life. 


On the Relation of Fertility in Man to 
Social Status. By David Heron. London: 
Dulau & Co. 3s. Shows that within the popula- 
tion of London there has been during the last 
fifty years a steady decline in the relative fer- 
tility of the better social classes. 


A First Study of the Statistics of Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis. By Karl Pearson. London: 
Dulau & Co. 3s. Brings forward definite evi- 
dence of the inheritance of this disease. While 
this and the three preceding memoirs listed are 
technical in so far as the discussion of the de- 
tailed methods used in the investigations is con- 
cerned, the results and general reasoning on 
which they are based are set forth in such manner 
as to interest and to be understood by the non- 
scientific reader. 


Western Civilization and the Birth-Rate. By 
E. A. Ross. An interesting discussion, sup- 
ported by statistical data, of one of the most 
important of eugenic problems. Social Dar- 
winism. By D. Collin Wells. A clear and 
convincing statement of the need for research in 
America on eugenic problems, “by which alone 
we can attain to a social science which may enable 
us to escape that physical deterioration which has 
hitherto attended all civilizations like a shadowing 
Nemesis.” These two articles, followed by ver- 
batim reports of their discussion by leading Amer- 
ican sociologists and social workers, are published 
in Papers and Proceedings of the American So- 
ciological Society, Vol. I. University of Chicago 
Press. Paper, $1.50 net. 


Mental and Moral Heredity in Royalty. By 
Frederick Adams Woods. Henry Holt & Co. 
$3.00. A detailed study, thoroly. scientific in char- 
acter, showing the definite inheritance of physical, 
mental and moral characters in a restricted class 
of European society. 


The Human Harvest. By David Starr Jor- 
dan. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 
$1.00. An inspiring address on the importance. of 
opposing those influences that lead to the decay of 
nations thru the survival of the unfit. 
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STEAMSHIPS 


| NortH WEsT 
in commission between 
Buffalo and Duluth, 

‘leaving Buffalo Satur- 

4 days and Duluth Tues- 
days. First sailing 
from BuffaloJune 20th. 


| NorTH” LAND 
| in commission between 
' Buffalo and Chicago, 
leaving Buffalo Wed- 
\} nesdays. and Chicago 
Saturdays. First sailing 
from Butaloduse Ath. 


EUROPEAN OR AMERICAN. o bs 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business July 15th, 1908: 


Loans and discounts 
Overd secu! 
U. 8. 
U. 8. 
Other bonds to secure U. 
U. 8S. bonds loa 
Bonds, securities, ete. 
Due from National 
agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Advances on letters of credit 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fracticnal paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
pecie 2,700,201 20 
Legal-tender notes 1,229,094 0 
mption fund with U. 8S. —y (5% 
of "? reulation 25,000 0 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, 
redemption fund 80,000 00 


$21,882,829 95 


Capital stock paid 
nx lus fund 
= profits, 


notional “banknotes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
e to trust companies and savings banks 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
Bonds borrowed 
Letters of credit issued 
Reserved for taxes 


WEEE nation sacitnneeataceietabhcneas a 829 95 
State of New York, County of New York, 
| ® ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier ry the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
CHAS. BLLI WARREN,” Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th day of 


July, 1908. 
J. N. TIMMERMANN, 
ae op Public, No. 121, New York County. 
Correct—Attes 
E. V. W.. ROSSITER, 
JOSEPH P. GRACE, t Directors. 
THOS. L. JAMES, 


FRANKLIN 


NATIONAL BANK 
BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA, July 15, 1908. 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and Discounts 

Due from 

Cash and Reserve 

Exchanges for Ciearing House 2,049,178 $! 





$34,150,620 13 

LIABILITIES. 
$1,000,000 0 
He anal and Net Profits 2,331,272 34 
Circulation 839,000 0 
Deposits 29,980,347 79 


$34,150,620 13 
J. R. McALLISTER, President 


—_—<——* 


TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ SUCCESS IN 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


Iowa Farm Loans and Omaha and Council Bluffs Mortgss# 
Rates 5% and 6% Net to Investors. Send for List 


DAY & HESS COMPANY, Council Bluffs, low 
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Survey of the World 


The judgment of 
Ww . 
Cil a — the United States 
mereees District Court 
(Judge Landis) in the memorable case 
against the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, involving a fine of $29,240,000, 
was annulled in Chicago on the 22d inst.., 
by the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, composed of Judges Grosscup, 
Baker and Seaman. To this court the 
case had been taken by the defendant on 
awrit of error. The opinion was written 
by Judge Grosscup, his two associates 
concurring. Its final sentence is: “The 
judgment of the District Court, is re- 
versed and the case remanded with in- 
structions to grant a new_trial and pro- 
ceed further in accordance with this 
opinion.” At the beginning it says that 
the assignments of error to be reviewed 
relate: 

“First-—To the view adopted by the trial 
court, carried out in its rulings on the admis- 
sion and exclusion of evidence, and embodied 
in its charge to the jury, that a shipper can be 
convicted of accepting a concession from the 
lawful published rate even tho it is not shown, 
as hearing on the matter of intent, that the 
shipper at the time of accepting such conces- 
sion knew what the lawful published rate was. 

“Second—To the view adopted by the trial 
court that the number of offenses is the num- 
ber of carloads of property transported, irre- 
spective of whether each carload constituted 
the whole or only a part of a single transac- 
tion resulting in a shipment; and 

“Third-—Whether, in the imposition of the 
fine named. the trial court abused the discre- 
tion vested in the court.” 

Errors are found under each of these 
heads. The reasons and views of the ap- 
pellate court are considered in our edi- 
torial pages, together with its erroneous 
assertion that the testimonv of one Bo- 
gardus was excluded. In brief, the court 
holds that the jury should not have been 
instructed that it was not necessary to 


show that the defendant had actual 
knowledge of the lawful rate; that the 
defendant was wrongfully prevented 
from submitting all of its evidence on 
this point; that .the number of offenses 
should have been the number of money 
settlements (thirty-six) with the carrier, 
instead of the number of carloads 
(1,462), and that the discretion vested 
in the court was abused because Judge 
Landis, in imposing the fine, sought “to 
reach and punish a party that was not be- 
fore the court,” meaning the parent cor- 
poration, the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey: 

“Can an American judge without abuse of 

judicial discretion condemn any one who has 
not had his day in court? That, to our mind, 
is strange doctrine in Anglo-Saxon jurispru- 
dence. Can that rightfully be done here on no 
other basis than the judge’s personal belief 
that the party marked by him for punishment 
deserves punishment? If so, it is because the 
man who happens to be the judge is above the 
law.” 
District-Attorney Sims said, on the 23d, 
that a petition for a rehearing before the 
appellate court would be filed. Attor- 
ney-General Bonaparte deplored the in- 
ability of the Government to appeal from 
this decision to the Supreme Court. This 
inability, he added, gave “an unreason- 
able and unfair advantage to the wealthy 
defendants in such cases.” On the same 
day the following statement from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was made public by 
Secretary Loeb: 

“The President has directed the Attorney 
(seneral to immediately take steps for the re- 
trial of the Standard Oil case. The reversal 
of the decision of the lower court does not in 
any shape or way touch the merits of the case, 
excepting so far as the size of the fine is con- 
cerned. There is absolutely no question of the 
guilt of the defendants or of the exceptionally 
grave character of the offense. The Presi- 
dent would regard it as a gross miscarriage of 





228 


justice if thru any technicalities of any kind 
the defendant escaped the punishment which 
would have unquestionably been meted out to 
any weaker defendant who had been guilty of 
such offense. The President will do every- 
thing in his power to avert or prevent such 
miscarriage of justice. With this purpose in 
view the President has directed the Attorney 
General to bring into consultation Mr. Frank 
B. Kellogg in the matter, and to do everything 
possible to bring the offenders to justice.” 
Judge Grosscup had come to New York, 
where his attention was directed to this 
statement. He declined to comment upon 
it, saying: 

“There is no more reason why I should take 
notice of the comment of Mr. Roosevelt than 
I would that of any private citizen, for the 
office that he fills and the offices that the 
judges of the Court of Appeals fill are entirely 
independent, tho co-ordinate branches of the 
Government. It is not meet that I should en- 
ter into a discussion with the President. The 
court can take care of itself in the court room. 
The President comes into court with no 
greater and no less privileges than are ac- 
corded to any other private citizen. 

“All that can be done is to apply to the Su- 
preme Court for permission to reopen the case. 
In October the Attorney General may apply to 
the Supreme Court for a writ of certiorari. 
Only one out of fifty such applications is 
granted.” 


He denied that he was about to resign 
from the bench and resume practice. “If 
I do resign, however,” he added, “TI shall 
take for clients individuals or corpora- 
tions whenever I see fit to accept their 
cases.” He is beginning a two months’ 
vacation. Attorney-General Bonaparte 
published a brief statement. After 
speaking again of the “unreasonable re- 
striction imposed by existing law” 
which does not allow the Government to 
appeal in criminal cases and therefore 
prevents an appeal to the Supreme Court 
in this case, he said: 


“The Department of Justice will undoubt- 
edly try to obtain an authoritative review of 
the decision. In my opinion it is of vital mo- 
ment that the statute regulating interstate 
commerce should be so construed by our 
courts that it may not be practically impossi- 
ble to convict lawbreakers on a vast scale nor 
practically impossible to punish them, when 
convicted, with sufficient severity to assure. fu- 
ture obedience to the law. 

“T think it is the duty of my department to 
foster a wholesome fear of punishment among 
those often and strongly tempted to do what 
the law forbids, and the department has tried 
in the past, and will try in the future, to faith- 
fully discharge this duty. Such well consid- 
ered measures will be, therefore, adopted, after 
due deliberation and conference, as will so far 
as practicable remove any possible danger 
which may be thought to exist lest the present 
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decision, as a precedent or otherwise, shall 
prove an impediment to effective administra- 
tion of these salutary laws.” 

It appears, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment will apply for a writ of certiorari: 
to require the appellate court to sumbit 
the record of the case to the Supreme 
Court for review. There are now pend- 
ing, not yet tried, similar cases against 
the Standard Oil Company, involving 
more than 4,000 counts. In a case to be 
tried in November (1,624 counts) the 
questions very closely resemble those of 


‘the case before Judge Landis, the ship- | 


ments having been made from the same 
starting point (Whiting, Ind.), but on 
another railroad, and to places in the 
South. 

as 
For some time past it 
has been understood 
that Governor 
Hughes, of New York, was unwilling to 
stand for a second term, mainly for the 
reason that he had found the necessary 
expenses of the office to be considerably 
in excess of the salary. He has now, 
however, consented to be a candidate for 
renomination, owing to many urgent re- 
quests that he should do so. In a state- 
ment published on the 25th he said: 

“Some time ago I said privately that I did 
not desire a renomination and that I felt that 
I could not undertake to serve a second term. 
This, however, was for reasons entirely per- 
sonal. Upon further reflection, I am convinced 
that I have no right to regard these reasons as 
controlling, and that if renominated I ought to 
accept. 

“But it is a desire that the will of the 
party to which I belong should be freely ex 
prest and that it shall take such action as shall 
be most closely in accord with public senti- 
ment. I believe that the people thoroly under- 
stand the principles which I have sought to ap- 
ply in administration, and, if they so desire, | 
shall regard it as a privilege and a duty to con- 
tinue in office for another term.” 

An impression prevails that the leading 
politicians of his party in New York do 
not regard this announcement with pleas- 
ure, altho they admit that the Governor's 
candidacy will promote the success of 
the national ticket. Norman E. Mack, 
of Buffalo, has been elected chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee. He 
was really chosen, of course, by Mr. 
Bryan. Governor Haskell, of Okla- 
homa, is the new treasurer, and Urey 
Woodson the secretary. Henry Watter- 
son was made chairman of a new body 


National Politics 
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to be known as the Newspaper Commit- 
tee. The new officers were elected in 
Chicago on the 25th, and Mr. Bryan at 
once gave the following statement to the 
press: 

“Mr. Mack’s appointment is a recognition of 
the Eastern Democracy and an announcement 
that we expect to fight for New York. He is 
in harmony with our platform, and I can say 
of him personally that he has been a close and 
trusted friend in my two former campaigns. 
One of the strongest arguments in his favor 
was that he is a successful business man. Be- 
ginning at the bottom of the ladder he has 
built up a business that amounts to more than 
a half million dollars a year, and the executive 
ability that he has shown in his work com- 
mended him to the committee that made the 
selection. 

“Governor Haskell, the treasurer, is one of 
the new men, but he has made good as a lead- 
ing member of the Constitutional Convention 
of Oklahoma and as Governor. His organiz- 
ing ability will be valuable to the committee. 
His selection as treasurer is especially appro- 
priate because he comes from the only State 
in which depositors are absolutely secured, and 
the Democratic platform has a plank advocat- 
ing the adoption of a national system similar 
to that now in operation in Oklahoma. We 


do not know how much our campaign fund 


will be, but we know it will not be lost by any 
bank failure.” 

Mr. Bryan has resigned the editorship of 
his paper, The Commoner, the profit of 
which, above actual expenses, he says, 
will be paid into the Democratic cam- 
paign fund. He has added to this fund 
$1,000 received by him for talking into a 
phonograph. Mr. Gompers is making 
appeals to labor union men in behalf of 
the Democratic ticket, and he continues 
to be opposed by several labor leaders of 
less prominence. Public attention has 
been again directed to the injunction is- 
sue by proceedings in the boycott case 
of the Bucks Stove and Range Company. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Gompers 
and others were forbidden by a court in 
the District of Columbia to continue the 
boycott of this company. It is alleged 
by the company that they have disobeyed 
this order. Mr. Gompers, Frank Morri- 
son (secretary of the Federation) and 
John Mitchell are required to appear in 
court on September 8th and show cause 
why they should not be held guilty of 
contempt. By unanimous vote, Mr. 
Taft has been elected a member of the 
labor union known as the International 
Society of Steamshovelmen, which was 
greatly pleased by his successful efforts 
to settle a wage controversy in which 
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members at work on the Panama Canal 
were interested. 


James M. Gallagher, 
formerly at the head 
of the San Francisco 
Board of Supervisors, is an important 
witness for the prosecution in the 
bribery cases against Ruef and 
others, because he not only re- 
ceived bribes for his own benefit, but also 
acted as Ruef’s agent for paying bribe 
money to other members of the board. 
Some months ago there was an attempt 
to kill him by exploding dynamite under 
his house. A few weeks later, two or 
three new houses which workmen were 
building for him were wrecked by dyna- 
mite. The prosecutors now have in cus- 
tody one of the men who sought to as- 
sassinate Gallagher. He is John 
Claudianes, a young Greek, and he has 
made full confession to Detective Wil- 
liam J. Burns. Claudianes says that he 
and his brother Peter were hired by 
Felix Pauduveris (said to be an agent of 
Ruef) to do the work. They tried to 
destroy the new houses at a time when 
Gallagher would be paying off his work- 
men in one of them. The confession, it 
is asserted, also relates to a plot for the 
assassination of Prosecutor Heney, Ru- 
dolph Spreckels, District-Attorney Lang- 
don and Detective Burns. The two 
brothers received $1,000 for the work al- 
ready done. Peter Claudianes and Paudu- 
veris have fled, but it is believed that they 
are not far from San Francisco, and that 
they will be captured. 
& 

In a proclamation concern- 
ing the provincial ‘and 
municipal elections to be 
held in Cuba on August Ist, Governor 
Magoon says that altho the registration 
lists were revised at a time when each of 
the three political parties was striving 
to secure as many adherents as possible, 
“vet order, respect for the law and obe- 
dience to the constituted authorities were 
observed thruout the entire period.” 
Therefore, he continues, the people are 
justified in anticipating fair and orderly 
elections and in expecting that the results 
will be accepted peaceably : 


“Each citizen may rest assured that an un- 
trammeled opportunity will be given to him to 
vote according to his own free will, and that 
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any interference with: him without just cause, 
or any failure to count his vote properly, will 
Le met by a vigorous effort of the Government 
to inflict the penalty prescribed by law for 
such offenses.” 

Governors, provincial councilmen, 
mayors and city councilmen, in all near- 
ly 1,400 officers, are to be chosen. The 
three parties are the Gomez Liberals, the 
Zayas Liberals, and the Conservatives, 
whose Presidential candidate will prob- 
ably be General Menocal. Mr. Bacon, 
Assistant Secretary of State, sails for 
Porto Rico this week to attend a meeting 
of the commission appointed to settle the 
claims of the Catholic Church for the 
seizure and use of its property there by 
the Insular Government. He is a mem- 
ber of the commission. The value of the 
property is about $1,000,000, and the 
claim of the Church, with respect to a 
considerable part of it, has been sustained 
by our Supreme Court. Since the col- 
lection and apportionment of Santo Do- 
mingo’s customs revenue were intrusted 
to officers from this country, nearly $10,- 
000,000 has been collected, and $2,654,- 
341 has been paid to the foreign creditors 
of the republic, who receive 20 per cent 
in cash and 80 per cent. in new bonds. 
There remains $1,353,527 on deposit in 
New York for future payments. The 
foreign debt was by agreement scaled 
down to about $17,000,000. 

& 

President Davila’s . as- 
sertion that the revolu- 
tion in Honduras has 
been supprest is questioned by many 
who are familiar with the situation in 
Central America. They expect that the 
revolution will soon be revived. It is re- 
ported that ex-President Bonilla has left 
Belize and will lead the insurgents. He 
has the support, it is said, of the north 
coast of Honduras. The revolution 
which deposed him was promoted by 
President Zelaya, of Nicaragua. There 
are many rumors that preparation has 
been made for a war in which Zelaya 
and President Cabrera (of Guatemala) 
will be the chief figures. In such a con- 
test Guatemala, Salvador and Bonilla’s 
followers might oppose Nicaragua and 
the present Government of Honduras, 
which was virtually set up by Zelaya. It 
is said that at th beginning of the recent 
uprising Davila’s treasury was empty, 
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and that he obtained money for his 
troops by disposing of the republic’s in- 
terest in its chief railway. Further orders 


_have been given by the new Peace Court. 


Salvador has been directed to withdraw 
her troops from points near the bound- 
ary, and Guatemala to restrain Hondu- 
ran revolutionists in her territory.— 
Texas is moving against the Mexican 
revolutionists who have been sheltered in 
that State. Nearly 80 of them have been 
arrested. It is probably on account of 
the recent outbreak near the Texas 
boundary that much anti-American senti- 
ment is expressed: in Mexican news- 
papers, some of which ask for laws to 
prevent “Yankees” from owning mines 
in Mexico. It is estimated that Amer- 
ican investments in Mexico exceed $500,- 
000,000. Half of the work (of exca- 
vation) required in the Culebra cut on 
the Panama Canal route has been com- 
pleted, and it is thought that the remain- 
der can be done in three and a half years. 
President Castro has expelled from 
Venezuela the Minister of the Nether- 
lands, who was informed when he re- 
ceived his passports that, because of opin- 
ions exprest in his published letters, : he 
was “incompetent to serve as a friendly 
medium” between Venezuela and _ his 
country. On the night of the 25th, at 
Willemstad, the capital of the Dutch isl- 
and of Curacao (about 80 miles from the 
Venezuelan coast), a mob attacked the 
residence of the Venezuelan Consul and 
the house of a Venezuelan who had criti- 
cised the islanders in published letters. 
The latter was forced to apologize and 
his family to sing the Dutch national 
hymn. The Consul fled for refuge to the 
German Consulate, and was in such dan- 
ger there that troops were sent for his 
protection. 
ed 
liciiaibiiain didihtinnes The Olympic Games 
Win in England at London came to 
an end, as far as the 


sports in the Stadium were concerned, on 
Saturday. There are several systems of 
scoring in vogue. By counting victories 
alone in all contests since the early part 
of the year the United Kingdom, sole 
competitor in many events, has a score 
of 38; America, 22; Sweden, 7; France. 
4, and the rest scattering. In the field 
and track events, counting five points for 
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first, three for second, and one for third, 
America leads easily with 115 points, the 
United Kingdom is second with 86 
points, Sweden third with 11, and seven 
other countries follow credited with 
smaller totals. America’s score in the 
field and track events is made up of fit- 
teeft firsts, ten seconds and eight thirds, 
in addition to one tie for second and two 
for thirds. Some of the most notable 
victories were Melvin Sheppard’s, of 
New York, in the 800-meter and 1,500- 
meter races, the first made in the record 
time of 1 minute 52 4/5 seconds. F. C. 
lrons, of Chicago, covered 24 feet 61% 
inches in the broad jump, and A. C. Gil- 
bert, of Yale, cleared 12 feet 2 inches in 
the pole vault. The finals of the 400- 
meter race were won by Carpenter, an 
American, but he was disqualified by the 
judges for interfering with the English 
competitor, Lieutenant Halswelle, who 
finished third. The race was ordered re- 
run, with Carpenter excluded, where- 
upon the other two runners, both Amer- 
icans, withdrew, allowing Halswelle to 
run over the course alone and be declared 
victor. The action of the judges caused 
some ill feeling. The Marathon run cre- 
ated the greatest interest of any event. 
The distance was 26 miles, and the con- 
testants were 58 in number. The first 
man to reach the Stadium was Dorando, 
an Italian, but he collapsed before the 
finish, and was assisted across the line 
and subsequently disqualified. The race 
was awarded to John J. Hayes, an em- 
ployee of Bloomingdale’s department 
store in New York City, who finished 
second, in 2 hours and 55 minutes. Of 
the first ten men to finish, four were 
Americans and three were Canadians. 
The first Englishman to cross the line 
was twelfth, Hayes finished in very 
good shape, having run a careful race. 
For the first nineteen miles he held a 
slow pace and was considerably in the 
rear, but toward the end he gained rap- 
idly on the leaders. He is a small man, 

5 feet 3 inches in height and weighing 
126 pounds. The German Protos car 
was the first to reach Paris in the trans- 
continental motor race. The 11,000 miles 
of road were.covered in 130 days. Ow- 
ing to the fact that the car was shipped 
by rail from Pocatello, Idaho, to Seattle, 
a time allowance of fifteen days was con- 
ceded to the American Thomas entry. 
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The American competitors also essayed 
the original route thru Alaska, which 
they found impassable, and for the time 
consumed they received an additional fif- 
teen days time allowance. Altho the 
Thomas car will reach Paris about two 
days behind the German Protos it will 
win amply on its time allowance. The 
Italian Zust was last reported at Tomsk, 
Siberia, 5,340 miles from Paris. The 
start of the race was made from Times 
Square on February 12th, 1908, with six 
contestants. The Thomas car led in an 
exciting race across this continent, and 
held the lead for a time across Asia, be- 
fore it was past, owing to a break- 
down, by the Germans. 


& 


The passage by the 
House of Com- 
mons of the Gov- 
ernment Pension Bill by a vote of 315 
to 10 put the House of Lords in an em- 
barrassing position. To have rejected 
the bill would have placed a powerful 
argument for the abolition or restriction 
of the House of Lords in the hands of 
its enemies, because it would be opposing 
the will of both parties in the popular 
house, and also interfering in the finances 
which have long been recognized as the 
peculiar province of the Commons. 
There was, therefore, nothing to do but 
talk against the bill and pass it. It re- 
ceived a vote of 123 to 16 on its second 
reading, but it was strongly denounced 
as a socialistic measure involving the 
country in incalculable expenditures. 
Lord Rosebery said : 

“I am beginning to think that this empire 

may at last be destined to be wrecked by its 
finance, this measure alone dealing a blow to 
the empire and encumbering its finance to a 
degree of which no living man can see the 
limit.” 
Lord Cromer uttered the same warning 
in a more specific manner, and startled 
the world by foretelling a general Euro- 
pean war. His words were: 

“What in the present condition of Europe is 
the main duty which devolves upon the gov- 
ernment of this country? For my own part I 
have no sort of hesitation in replying to this 
question. Their main duty is to make pro- 
vision betimes for a European conflict which 
may not improbably be forced upon us before 
many years have elapsed. 

“T am aware that the mass of people of this 
country, who do not follow foreign affairs with 
any very close attention, are not alive to the 
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possibility of any such conflict taking place. I 
say it is the duty of a government gifted with 
both patriotism and foresight, who have means 
of information at their disposal which is not 
available to the general public, to provide be- 
times for that danger, a danger of which I in 
common, I believe, with most people who can 
speak with real authority on foreign affairs, am 
firmly convinced exists. 

Such a prophecy coming from a man 
who has so wide a knowledge of world 
politics as Lord Cromer, even tho he 
spoke in the heat of debate, has caused 
considerable uneasiness to the public. 
His words are supposed to have refer- 
ence to Germany, possibly in connection 
with the revolution in Turkey. The 
Irish University Bill past the House of 
Commons by a vote of 207 to Io, and 
will doubtless go thru the upper House 
with equal ease. It provides for the 
foundation of Dublin University, com- 
posed of Cork and Galway Colleges and 
a new college at Dublin. Queen’s Col- 
lege at Belfast is to form the nucleus of 
a second university for the North of Ire- 
land. Sir William Randal Cremer, 


founder of the Interparliamentary Con- 
ferences, and one of the most active lead- 


ers in the peace movement, died on 
July 22d at the age of seventy. In 1903 
he received the Nobel Peace Prize of 
$40,000, which he gave to the Interna- 
tional Arbitration League, of which he 
has long been secretary. 


s&s 

Disorders in Mace- 
donia being chronic 
and mutinies in Turk- 
ish garrisons occurring so frequently, the 
recent reports from Monastir were re- 
ceived with only languid interest by 
Europe and America until it became ap- 
parent that a political movement of wide- 
spread importance and incalculable con- 
sequences was at the bottom of these 
manifestations of discontent. The efforts 
made by the Porte to prevent informa- 
tion from reaching the outside world 
were unusually successful, and even yet 
we know only the most striking events. 
and nothing of their causes or connec- 
tion. It appears that the executive com- 
mittee of the Young Turkey party in 
Paris has been carrying on propaganda 
in the army in accordance with the plan 
of work adopted by the general conven- 
tion of Turkish exiles and reformers held 
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in that city last fall. In how far the pres- 
ent outbreak was guided and controlled 
by them is not known. The first revolu- 
tionary manifestation reported occurred 
at Monastir July 3d, probably precipi- 
tated by the attempt of the authorities t: 
root out the disaffection in the army. 
Niazi Bey, Adjutant Major of the g4rri- 
son at that place, deserted with some 
eighty of his men and took refuge in the 
mountains near Resna (Resen). Here 
he was joined by soldiers and officers 
from the other garrisons, and a large 
number of Albanians or Arnauts. The 
Sultan attempted to check the rebellious 
tendencies of his officers by a combina- 
tion policy of threats and bribes. Pro- 
motions were made by wholesale and on 
July toth thirty-eight officers were 
shipped from Salonika to Constantinople 
prisons. The members of the Young Tur- 
key party at the port of Salonika inter- 
rupted communications between the capi- 
tal and the scene of the disturbances by 
shooting en route the officers going back 
to report the situation, and those sent out 
to take the place of officers suspected of 
disloyalty. Finding that the troops at 
Monastir and Salonika could not be re- 
lied upon to put down the rebels at 
Resna, General Shemsi Pasha was 
brought to Monastir with two fresh bat- 
talions from Mitrovitza. He notified 
Constantinople that these men also re- 
fused to obey, but in reply orders were 
telegraphed to him to proceed to Resna 
in spite of everything. He accordingly 
took carriage at Monastir with the inten- 
tion of carrying out his instructions when 
an officer stept up and shot him dead. 
The civil officers of the region refused 
to confer with the military authorities. 
The soldiers declared that they would 
fight against the autocracy but never 
against their comrades. Under pressure 
of their demands and threats the officers 
and men imprisoned for mutiny were re- 
leased. At Seres, Prisrend, Kossovo, 
Vodena, Kastoria, Ellasona, Serfidji and 
Gerbena, in short, thruout the vilayets 
of Monastir and Salonika, the Young 
Turks were in power. A proclamation 
from their headquarters at Ochrida 
called upon the Christian -population to 
unite with them to protect their common 
country against misrule and foreign ty- 
ranny. 
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The Sultan tried 
in vain to find a 
loyal regiment in 
the Balkans. He sent Shukri Pasha to 
Uskub, but the garrison there would not 
listen to him, and, before he had got back 
to Constantinople, it had declared for 
the Young Turks. The Grand Vizier, 
Ferid Pasha, an Albanian, had assured 
the Sultan that he could depend upon 
the support of his people, but when the 
news came that 100,000 Albanians had 
declared in favor of the revolution the 
Sultan dismissed him and called as 
Grand Vizier the more liberal Said 
Pasha. Marshal Osman Feizi Pasha was 
appointed to the command of the vilayet 
of Monastir, in place of the assassinated 
Shemsi Pasha, but he soon disappeared 
from the scene, being captured, it is said, 
by Niazi Bey, who entered Monastir at 
night with a thousand men and carried 
him off to Ochrida without resistance on 
the part of the garrison. The Young 
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Grants a Constitution 


Turks sent to the Sultan their demands 
for administrative reforms accompanied 


by a threat of revolution if he did not 
take favorable action in eleven days. 
Abdul Hamid chose to comply rather 
than attempt to put down the re- 
bellion and meet the impending for- 
eign intervention. On July 24th an 
irade was issued establishing a constitu- 
tion for Turkey similar to that of 1876. 
Orders were sent to all the Valis and Dis- 
trict Lieutenant-Governors of the empire 
to prepare for the elections to the new 
parliament. The disaffected provinces 
received the news with demonstrations of 
great joy. At Salonika soldiers and 
people paraded the streets cheering for 
“Liberty” and singing the Marseillaise. 
In Constantinople the houses were ex- 
tensively decorated with flags and illu- 
minated, and crowds marched to the 
Government buildings to express their 
thanks to the Sultan thru the Grand 
Vizier. The constitution of 1876 pro- 
vided for the indivisibility of .the em- 
pire; the irresponsibility of the Sultan; 
the equality of all citizens before the law 
irrespective of creed or race; freedom of 
worship, of education and the press; re- 
form of taxes; inviolability of domicile; 
and a parliament of two houses, the up- 
per one appointive, the lower elective. 
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The city of Tabriz, in 
Northwestern Persia, is, 
still the scene of perpetual 
conflict between the soldiers of the Shah 
and the revolutionary and parliamentary 
parties. Rakhim Khan, a commander of 
Karadaghi horsemen, was sent by the 
Shah to Tabriz with authority to use any 
measures to put down the rebellion. He 
attempted to disarm the people, but was 
driven out of the city in three days by the 
rising up of the population, and estab- 
lished himself in the suburbs. The revo- 
lutionists have fortified another quarter 
of the town and desultory street fighting 
is carried on between the opposing 
forces. The chief of the revolutionists 
is Sata Khan, formerly a brigand, later 
a horse dealer and now a political leader. 
He protests that he is not fighting against 
the Shah, but against his ecclesiastical ad- 
visers who have induced him to repudi- 
ate the constitution. The revolutionists 
seem to be gaining ground and have sur- 
rounded the residence of the Governor 
with their earthworks. The oldest son 
of Rakhim Khan fell in a recent engage- 
ment. The Shah is said to be secretly 
negotiating with a Russian bank for a 
loan of $1,250,000, and is preparing to 
send another expedition to Tabriz. The 
resistance offered by the revolutionists 
at Tabriz has encouraged the parlia- 
mentary party at the capital, and the 
Shah has been obliged to call in the aid 
of tribesmen from the country and to 
fortify his palace as a protection against 
an uprising in the city. Abdul Fath 
Mirza, the second brother of the Shah, 
who headed an insurrection at Zoristan 
in 1907 and has since been kept a prison- 
er in a suburban palace, made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to escape recently and is 
now confined in a fortress. A party of 
rebels is said to be marching against 
Teheran from the north. Members of 
the parliamentary party are ~ being 
searched out and severely punished, some 
of them, including Mirza Ahmed, editor 
of a Liberal paper, having been impaled. 

Persian subjects in Constantinople 
have telegraphed the Shah informing him 
that the Sultan has granted a constitution 
to his subjects, and declaring that if the 
Persian Constitution is not restored they 
all will adopt Ottoman nationality. 
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HE belief I have in the development 
_ of the collective being of man as 
the individual’s meaning and duty, 

and the formule of the socialism which 
embodies this belief so far as our gen- 
eral and common activities go, give a 
general framework and direction how a 
man or woman should live. (I mean 
man or woman equally when I write of 
“man,” unless it is manifestly inapplic- 
able.) And first in this present time he 
must see to it that he does live; that is to 
say, he must get food, clothing, cover- 
ing, an adequate leisure for the finer 
aspects of living. Socialism plans an 
organized civilization in which these 


things will be a collective solicitude, and 
the gaining of a subsistence an easy pre- 


liminary to the fine drama of existence, 
but in the world as we have it we are 
forced to engage much of our energy in 
scrambling for these preliminary neces- 
sities. Our problems of conduct lie in 
the world as it is and not in the world 
as we want it to be. First, then, a man 
must get a living, a fair, civilized living 
for himself. It is a fundamental duty. 
It must be a fair living, not pinched nor 
mean nor strained. A man can do noth- 
ing higher, he can be of no service to any 
cause, until he himself is fed and clothed 
and equipt and free. He must earn 
this living or equip himself to earn 
it in some way not socially disadvan- 
tageous; he must contrive as far as 
possible that the work he does shall be 
constructive and contributory to the gen- 
eral well-being. 

And these primary necessities of food, 
clothing and freedom being secured, one 
comes to the general disposition of one’s 
surplus energy. With regard to that, I 
think that a very simple proposition fol- 
lows from the broad beliefs I have 
chosen to adopt. The duty of a man, his 
existence being secured, is to educate, 
and chiefly to educate himself. It is his 
duty to live. to make all he can out of 
himself and life, to get full of experience, 


to make himself fine and perceiving ani 
expressive, to render his experience an« 
perceptions honestly and helpfully to 
others. And in particular he has to edu- 
cate himself and others with himself in 
socialism. He has to make and keep 
this idea of synthetic human effort and 
of conscious constructive effort clear first 
to himself and then clear in the general 
mind. For it is an idea that comes and 
goes. We are all of tus continually laps- 
ing from it toward individualism again. 
He needs, we all need, constant refresh- 
ment in this belief if it is to remain a 
predominant living fact in our lives. 
And that duty of education, of build- 
ing up the collective idea and organiza- 
tion of humanity, falls into various divi- 
sions, depending in their importance upon 
individual quality. For all there is one 
personal work that none may evade, and 
that is thinking hard, criticising strenu- 
ously, and understanding as clearly as 
one can religion, socialism and the gen- 
eral principles of one’s acts. The intel- 
lectual factor is of primary importance 
in my religion. I can see no more reason 
why salvation should cotne to the intel- 
lectually incapable than to the morally 
incapable. For simple souls thinking in 
simple processes, salvation perhaps comes 
easily, but there is none for the intel- 
lectual coward, for the mental sloven and 
sluggard, for the stupid and obduratc 
mind. The-believer will think hard and 
continue to grow and learn, to read anc 
seek discussion as his needs determine. 
Correlated with one’s own intellectuai 
activity, part of it and growing out of it 
for almost every one, is intellectual work 
with and upon others. By teaching we 
learn. Not to communicate one’s thoughts 
to others, to keep one’s thoughts to one- 
self, as people say, is either cowardice or 
pride. It is a form of sin. It is a duty 
to talk, teach, explain, write, lecture, 
read and listen. Every truly religious 
man, every good Socialist, is a propa- 
gandist. Those who cannot write or dis- 
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cuss can talk, those who cannot argue 
can induce people to listen to others and 
read. We have a belief and an idea that 
we want to spread, each to the utmost of 
his means and measure, thruout all the 
world.. We have a thought that we want 
to make humanity’s thought. And it-is 
a duty, too, that one should, within the 
compass of one’s ability, make teaching, 
writing and lecturing possible where it 
has not existed before. This can be done 
in a hundred ways—by founding and 
enlarging schools and universities and 
chairs, for example, by making print and 
reading and all the material of thought 
cheap and abundant, by organizing dis- 
cussion and societies for inquiry. 

And talk and thought and study are 
but the more generalized aspects of duty. 
The believer may find his own special 
aptitude lies rather among concrete 
things, in experimenting and promoting 
experiments in collective action. Things 


teach as well as words, and some of us 
are most expressive by concrete methods. 
The believer will work himself and help 


forward others to his utmost in all these 
developments of ‘material civilization, in 
organized sanitation, for example, all 
those developments that force collective 
acts upon communities and collective 
realizations into the minds of men. And 
the whole field of scientific research is a 
field of duty, calling to every one who 
can enter it to add to the permanent store 
of knowledge and new resources for the 
race. 

The mind of that civilized state we 
seek to make is evidently the central 
work before us. But while the writer, 
the publisher and printer, the book- 
seller and librarian and teacher and 
preacher, the investigator and experi- 
menter, the reader and every one who 
thinks, will be contributing themselves 
to this great organized mind and inten- 
tion in the world, many sorts of special- 
ized men will be more immediately con- 
cerned with parallel and more concrete 
aspects of the human synthesis. The 
medical worker and the medical investi- 
gator, for example, will be building up 
the body of a new generation, the body 
of the civilized state, and he will be do- 
ing all he can, not simply as an indi- 
vidual, but as a citizen, to organize his 
services of cure and prevention, of hygi- 
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ene and selection. A great and growing 
multitude of men will be working out 
the apparatus of the civilized state; the 
organizers of transit and housing, the 
engineers in their incessantly increasing 
variety, the miners and geologists, esti- 
mating the world’s resources in metals 
and minerals, the mechanical inventors 
perpetually economizing force. The 
scientific agriculturist again will be 
studying the food supply of the world as 
a whole, and how it may be increased 
and distributed and economized. And to 
the student of law comes the task of 
rephrasing his intricate and often quite 
beautiful science in relation to modern 
conceptions. All these and a hundred 
other aspects are integral to the wide 
project of constructive socialism as it 
shapes itself in my faith. 

When we lay down the proposition 
that it is one’s duty to get one’s living in 
some way not socially disadvantageous, 
and as far as possible by work that is 
contributory to the general well-being 
and development, when we state that 
one’s surplus energies, after one’s living 
is gained, must be devoted to construc- 
tive work, it is clear we condemn by im- 
plication many modes of life that are fol- 
lowed today. 

For example, it is manifest we con- 
demn living in idleness or on non-pro- 
ductive sport, on the income derived 
from private property, and all sorts of 
ways of earning a living that cannot be 
shown to conduce to the constructive 
process. We condemn trading that is 
merely speculative, and, in fact, all trad- 
ing and manufacture that is not a posi- 
tive social service ; we condemn living by 
gambling or by playing games for either 
stakes or pay. Much more do we con- 
demn dishonest and fraudulent trading 
and every act of advertisement that is 
not punctiliously truthful. We must 
condemn, too, the taking of any income 
from the community that is neither 
earned nor conceded in the collective in- 
terest. 

And it follows evidently, from our 
general propositions, that every form of 
prostitution is a double sin—against one’s 
individuality and against the species 
which we serve by the development of 
that individuality’s preferences and idio- 
syncrasies, And by prostitution I 
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mean the act of any one who, to gain 
a living, suppresses himself, does things 


in a manner alien to himself, and sub- 


serves aims and purposes with which he 
disagrees. The journalist who writes 
against his personal convictions, the 
solicitor who knowingly assists the 
schemes of rogues, the barrister who pits 
himself against what he perceives is 
justice and the right, the artist who does 
unbeautiful things or less beautiful 
things than he might simply to please 
base employers, the craftsman who makes 
instruments for foolish uses or bad uses, 
the dealer who sells and pushes an article 
because it fits the customer’s folly; all 
these are prostitutes of mind and soul, if 
not of body, with no right to lift an eye- 
brow at the painted disasters of the 
streets. 

These broad principles about one’s way 
of living are very simple; our minds 
move freely among them. But the real 
interest is with the individual case, and 
the individual case is almost always com- 
plicated by the fact that the existing 
social and economic system is based upon 
conditions that the growing collective 
intelligence condemns as unjust and ‘un- 
desirable, and that the constructive spirit 
in men now seeks to supersede. We have 
to live in a provisional state while we 
dream of and work for a better one. 

The ideal life for the ordinary man in 
a civilized—that is to say, a socialist— 
state would be in public employment or 
in private enterprise aiming at public 
recognition. But in our present world 
only a small minority can have that 
direct and honorable relation of public 
service in the work they do; most of the 
important business of the community is 
done upon the older and more tortuous 
private ownership system, and the great 
mass of men in socially useful employ- 
ment find themselves working only indi- 
rectly for the community and directly for 
the profit of a private owner, or they 
themselves are private owners. Every 
man who has any money put by in the 
bank, or any money invested, is a private 
owner, and in so far as he draws interest 
or profit from this investment he is a 
social parasite. It is in practice almost 
tmpossible to divest oneself of that para- 
sitic quality, however straightforward 
the general principle may be. 
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It is practically impossible for two 
equally valid sets of reasons. The first 
is that, under existing conditions, saving 
and investment constitute the only way 
to rest and security in old age, to leisure, 
study and intellectual independence, to 
the safe upbringing of a family and the 
happiness of one’s weaker dependents. 
These are things that should not be left 
for the individual to provide; in the civil- 
ized state the state itself will insure every 
citizen against these anxieties that now 
make the study of the city article almost 
a duty. To abandon saving and invest- 
ment today—and to do so is, of course, 
to abandon all insurance—is to become 
a driven and uncertain worker, to risk 
one’s personal freedom and culture, and 
the upbringing and efficiency of one’s 
children. It is to lower the standard of 
one’s personal civilization, to think with 
less deliberation and less detachment, to 
fall away from that work of accumu- 
lating fine habits and beautiful and pleas- 
ant ways of living contributory to the 
coming state. And in the second place, 
there is not only no return for such a 
sacrifice in anything won for socialism, 
but for fine thinking and living people 
to give up property is merely to let it 
pass into the hands of more egoistic pos- 
sessors. Since at present things must be 
privately owned, it is better that they 
should be owned by people consciously 
working for social development and will- 
ing to use them to that end. 

We have to live in the present system 
and under the conditions of the present 
system, while we work with all our 
power to change that system for a better 
one. 

The case of Cadburys, the cocoa and 
chocolate makers, and the practical slav- 
ery under the Portuguese of the East 
African negroes who grow the raw mate- 
rial for Messrs. Cadbury, is an illumin- 
ating one in this connection. The Cad- 
burys, like the Rowntrees, are well 
known as an energetic and public-spirited 
family, the social and industrial experi- 
ments at Bourneville and the general 
social and political activities are broad 
and constructive in the best sense. But 
they find themselves in the peculiar 
dilemma that they must either abandon 
the most profitable portion of their great 
manufacture and to a considerable extent 
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extinguish themselves, or continue to 
buy produce grown under cruel and even 
horrible conditions. Their retirement 
from the world of cocoa and chocolate 
under these circumstances would mean 
no diminution of the cocoa and chocolate 
manufacture or the horrors of this par- 
ticular slavery; it would mean merely 
that less humanitarian manufacturers 
would step in to take up the abandoned 
trade. The self-righteous individualist 
would have no doubts about the ques- 
tion; he would keep ‘his hands clean, any- 
how, retrench his social work, abandon 
cocoa, and pass by on the other side. 
But, indeed, I do not beheve we came 
into the mire of life simply to hold our 
hands up out of it. Messrs. Cadbury 
follow a better line; they keep their busi- 
ness going and exert themselves in every 
way to let light into the secrets of Portu- 
guese East Africa, and to organize a 
better control of these labor cruelties. 
That, I think, is altogether the right 
course in this difficulty. 

We cannot keep our hands clean in 
this world as it is. There is no excuse, 
indeed, for a life of fraud or any other 
positive f.sitless wrongdoing, or for a 
purely parasitic, non-productive life, yet 
all but the fortunate few who are prop- 
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erly paid and recognized state -servants 
must, in financial and business matters, 
do their best amid and thru institutions 
tainted with injustice and flawed with 
unrealities. All socialists everywhere 
are like expeditionary soldiers far ahead 
of the main advance. The organized 
state that should own and administer 
their possessions for the general good 
has not arrived to take them over, and 
in the meanwhile they must act like its 
anticipatory agents, according to their 
lights, and make things ready for its 
coming. 

The believer, then, who is not in the 
public service, whose life lies among the 
operation of private enterprise, must 
work always on the supposition that the 
property he administers, the business in 
which he works, the profession he fol- 
lows, is destined to be taken over and 
organized by the commonweal, and must 
be made ready for the taking over; that 
the private outlook he secures by invest- 
ment, the provision he makes for his 
friends and children, are temporary, 
wasteful, unavoidable devices, to be pres- 
ently merged in and superseded by the 
broad and scientific provisions of the co- 
operative state. 


Sanpcate, Kent, EncrLanp. 


Nocturne 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 


[ne love of the world it slides away. 
God send us quietness! 

The night is stiller than the day, 
And tho the light be less 

White stars are gleaming from the deep 
And purple vast of sky. 

lhe road unto the stars is steep, 
But dreams may fly. 


The stillness of the night is kind, 
And when the stars: wax few 
There steals upon the cheek a wind 
Of sweetness and of dew. 
Slumber advances and recedes 
In delicate caprice, 
That life may learn how much it needs 
And longs for peace. 


The dulcimer of patience hath 
A music all its own; 
Outwearing joy and grief and wrath, 


A tender monotone 


To soothe us till o’er sense and sprite 
The enshadowing hush is drawn, 
And down the solemn tides of night 

We drift toward dawn. 


Sannocate, Kent, ENGLAND. 
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Bringing Up Children 


BY CARMEN SYLVA, 


ELizaBetH, QUEEN oF RUMANIA. 


have ever heard of the word 
Education was given by our great 

poet Alexandri: 
“Education is the art of circumscribing one’s 


own freedom, in order not to trespass upon 
that of others.” 


At the risk of being considered fright- 
fully old-fashioned, I should like to de- 
fine my own idea of education as “self- 
discipline and devotion to duty,” and in 
order that these two things may not 
make us bitter, I should like to add, for 
our recreation, access to the world of 
romance and fairy lore. 

The only way in which children can be 
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TT": only good definition which I 


taught the first self-discipline is thru the 
stomach. For children are like little ani- 
mals; they are greedy and want every- 
thing they see. Therefore they must 
learn to deny themselves and be able to 
eat even things that are objectionable to 
them. 

Every day of my life I thank my 
mother for my Spartan-like rearing, 
which has become the discipline of my 
entire life. Nowadays children are so 
indulged that when I relate what was the 
rule and custom in our home, people will 
consider it something terrible. 

And yet my parents thought that they 
came very near spoiling us, and were 
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niuch too mildan their discipline, because 
their own bringing’ up had been so im- 
measurably severer. We were nevér 
given anything to eat but dry bread 
(from the day before), without. butter, 
meat, vegetables, stewed fruit and milk. 
We were never allowed to eat a dessert, 
and, of course, such a thing as bonbons 
was never seen in our house—they would 
never have been endured for a moment 
on account of the injury to our teeth, 
which we were made to brush three times 
a day until the blood came. As a result 
I have not a false tooth in my head at the 
age Of sixty-four. My mother ate no 
bonbons, because she considered it an 
incredible weakness, and had a great con- 
tempt for parents who permitted such a 
thing. Our last meal of the day, con- 
sisting of dry bread, milk, and sometimes 
an apple, was eaten at six o’clock. 

We commenced our studies at six in 
the morning, but had ‘no breakfast until 
half past eight. I was often weak from 


the long fast, but my mother would have 
considered it an unpardonable lack of 


consideration if we had not waited break- 
fast for my sick father, however hungry 
we were. If we, by chance, let fall a 
word of complaint, she answered shortly 
and severely : 

“One must conquer such feelings!” 

Morning and evening we had an ice- 
cold bath, and were put to bed in a 
narrow field-bed,.on a hard mattress. If 
one of us children was ill he was put to 
bed in a jiffy and thrown into a profuse 
perspiration. 

Until I was twenty years old I never 
had a physician or tasted medicine. Once 
I lay for six hours and took this heroic 
“sweating” cure without moving, and as 
a reward my mother came and stroked 
my cheek. I can still feel her touch! 
That was an-enormous compensation, as 
caresses were not encouraged in our 
family. 

“So much kissing is not necessary!” 
said my mother. “People can love each 
other very dearly without so much 
demonstration ; that is only a bad habit!” 

We were obliged to eat what was set 
before us; it was not a question whether 
we liked it or not—we had to like it. 
And that which was not eaten at dinner 
time was set aside and appeared again 
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at supper, on the same plate, and took 
the place of our customary bowl of milk. 

And if we fairly choked with it we 
simply had to choke—swallow it we 
must, even if it were swallowed with 
tears and sobs. If the milk was smoked 
we dare not make a face, nor leave any 
of it; every drop-had to be drunk. 

If in winter an egg was a trifle musty 
it must be eaten; if, when we were trav- 
eling, no hair pillow was to be had, we 
either had none at all or slept directly on 
the hard mattress, which. was particularly 
painful when one’s hair was done up in 
curl-papers. 

When we were twelve years old my 
mother considered that we must be treat- 
ed as grown up, and ordered all the vari- 
ous dishes to be presented to us. “You 
know what you should refuse!” 

This was a discipline doubly hard, to 
be obliged to decline a thing of which 
one was very fond. Until I was seven- 
teen years old I had never tasted sweets, 
butter, salads or anything spiced. Highly 
seasoned food is certainly particularly 
harmful for children, and as to sweets, 
they get sugar enough in milk, fruit and 
vegetables. 

Under this treatment I fairly glowed 
with strength, and all the illnesses which 
came to me later in life I was able to 
endure with calmness, as in such cases 
my mother had accustomed us to iron 
discipline and-to suffering without com- 
plaint. 

I do not know the meaning of the 
word nervousness and cannot sympathize 
with people who are nervous. I have 
never had such a feeling—that which is 
disagreeable had simply to be endured. 
I accustomed myself to an indifference 
toward eating and drinking that bordered 
on asceticism. 

So much for self-discipline! 

As far as devotion to duty is con- 
cerned, it was taught us by means of 
very little tasks and very small sacrifices ; 
these were repeated daily, and were al- 
ways prefaced by “You may!” instead of 
“You must!” 

With an education based on these prin- 
ciples, one grows accustomed to the 
thought that nothing, else is possible but 
self-discipline and devotion to duty. It 
was not until I was nineteen years old 
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that we read a novel together for the first 
‘time in the evening. This first novel 
(how well I remember it) was “Ivan- 
hoe,” of Sir Walter Scott, and after that 
came Gustav Freytag’s “Soll und 
Haben.” My mother really did not allow 
us to read fairy tales, but there our 
governess came to the rescue and read 
them to us. I consider fairy tales as 
necessary for children as bread, and they 
do not understand anything else. It is 
because the Bible indulges so freely in 
pictures and fairy 
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obliged to be crippled, deformed and 
mentally weak, there would scarcely be 
a sound, healthy child in the royal fam- 
ilies. And yet we turn out just as -well 
as other people’s children, with fairly 
well proportioned limbs and enough in- 
telligence for daily use. How rare are 
love matches among royalty, how rar« 
among people in general. And yet 

geniuses are born into the world. 
I have but little opinion of so-called 
love. I think that here a devotion to 
duty can perform 





tales that it seems 
so natural and sim- 
ple to the children. | | 

When I was 
told that the dear 
God had sent me 
a little brother I| 
found it perfectly 
natural that it had 
fallen thru the 
ceiling. | Whether 


it had been in any 
way hurt by the 


fall did not enter 
into my mind; 
what the dear God 
had sent He cer- 
tainly knew how to 
send properly. 
When I was about 
eight years old my 
mother followed 
the usual Christ- 
mas story with the 
explanation that 
children lie under 
the mother’s heart, 





wonders. The chil- 
dren of norma! 
marriages are gen- 
erally stronger the 
more there are of 
them, providing, of 
course, that they 
have enough to eat 
and drink and live 
in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. As 
every generation is 
sacrificed for the 
succeeding one, 
just as the leaves 
of a tree drop off 
to give place to 
younger and 
stronger ones, it is 
my opinion that 
we should think 
only of the chil- 
dren. For that 
reason I am, in 
very few cases, in 
favor of woman's 
work. 








and that their 
coming into the 
world means much 
pain and danger to the mother. This 
filled my heart with deep devotion, and 
I asked: “How does the mother know 
that a little child is coming?” “Have you 
not seen in pictures the angel announcing 
the birth of Christ to Mary? The dear 
God puts it in every mother’s heart to 
know when she is going to bring a child 
into the world.” 

I was perfectly satisfied with this 
explanation. 

I now come to the question of mar- 
riage and its sacredness. If all children 
who are not the children of love were 
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The highest 
thing on earth is 
to be a_ mother, 
and if a woman is a real mother she 
can do nothing else but fulfil the duties 
of motherhood. If a woman is not 
willing to sacrifice herself for her chil- 
dren, then she should not marry. For 
why does one marry at all if not to bring 
children into the world? When God 
withholds them or deprives her of those 
she has, then the hour has struck for the 
heavily afflicted one to ask herself : “How 
can we serve humanity, as if we were 
father and mother to as many people as 
possible ?” 

When we see the glory of the flowers, 
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of which not one is a failure, we should 
be overcome with humiliation at not be- 
ing able to bring as perfect beings into 
the world. 

The century which has just closed 
proves that we have never made such 
gigantic progress, since the history of 
the world began. We have fought our 
way thru from the most primitive condi- 
tions to an almost ultra-civilization, and 
we cannot know what our children and 
grandchildren will accomplish. They 
build on the education which they have 
received from us, and the better we equip 
them the greater the possibilities which 
their children will inherit. 

In my younger days it was not the 
custom for young women to be enlight- 
ened on every possible subject. 1 was 
sent out into the world when I was very 
young. I visited at the various courts of 
Europe. Much that I saw I did not 
understand, but I was so protected by 
the breastplate of innocence that my curi- 
osity was not aroused, and I returned to 
my parents and home as pure and inno- 
cent as when I went away. 

My mother often said that complete 
innocence was a far greater protection 
than knowledge, and that self-defense 
was not necessary, because everything 
impure recoiled upon coming in contact 
with absolute innocence. 

As a young wife I was naturally en- 
lightened in my new home about many 
things which, until then, I had never 
thought about. The result was that I 
wanted to die. I said, if the world is 
such a terrible place, then I would rather 
be dead. It is my opinion that it is un- 
bearable for a young and innocent soul 
to be told of. all the disagreeable things 
in the world. I know many men who 
spare their wives as much as possible all 
knowledge of such matters, and I know 
many sons who would not dare to speak 
to their mothers of life except from its 
right side, or to act as if they knew any- 
thing, at all about it. This is not hypoc- 
risv ; it is simply decency. 

T lift.the hem of my spirit when I am 
forced to walk thru the mud, and vet 
must I draggle my brain in it? No, a 
thousand times no! When I was young 
it was considered as bad form to speak 
of money as it was to speak of one’s 
underwear. What is not discussed 
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nowadays! Are good manners, then, so 
much of a hypocrisy that we are obliged 
to repudiate them? 

Have we exhausted all topics of con- 
versation that we listen gladly to the 
most unspeakable things? 

To my mind the world is so full of . 
surprising beauties that we should fall 
on our knees in reverence and gratitude. 
If the children are told how the flowers 
grow, blossom, love each other and bear 
fruit, then they know all that is necessary 
of natural history. I believe that a sort 
of over-excitement has come from the 
many discoveries, from the incredible 
achievements of science, so that men are 
beginning to play with their power, a 
little like naughty children. They should 
take care lest the dear God takes the rid- 
ing whip in His hand and teaches them 
what good manners and what good disci- 
pline mean. 

In Nature everything is based upon 
devotion to duty, and it seems to me that 
Nature is continually bringing together 
two people from whom shall spring a 
certain family in no way resembling 
those which already exist. 

And this great scheme of Nature we 
would arbitrarily disturb! That we 
secure to ourselves a greater or less de- 
gree of happiness has nothing to do with 
the matter. 

We are only factors in the great fam- 
ily; we have only to obey, and when 
we think we have made a mistake, this 
thought is often the biggest mistake of 
all. We are brought together in order 
to accomplish a certain work or create a 
certain family which otherwise would not 
come into existence. What we have to 
transmit to posterity must have a certain 
value, else it would not exist and would 
not bring such results. 

I belong to the century of the greatest 
scientific achievements, and must there- 
fore conclude that the marriages con- 
tracted during this past century were 
happy ones—possibly not for the indi- 
vidual, who, as I have already said, is 
a secondary matter, but for the progress 
of science and the general good of man- 
kind. 

If one has lived long, one sees many 
remarkable things and comes to under- 
stand the strangeness and the purpose of 
it all. There is no injustice except 
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among mankind. Nature and Fate al- 
ways act with a purpose. Schiller says: 
“Hunger and love hold mankind, in fact, 
the entire globe, together.” 


It is not agreeable to belong to those. 


upon whom the sins of the fathers have 
revenged themselves, but at least we can 
learn to remain sinless, in order that our 
heirs may have a better, purer legacy 
than the one we ourselves inherited. 

Again, “Self-control and devotion to 
duty”—those two unpalatable words! 
No one wishes to hear the word “virtue” 
any more, and it 
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had a very strong love for art; every- 
thing beautiful was dear to us beyond al! 
measure.” 

1 have often found that peopl 
not at all endowed with good looks 
have brought beautiful children int 
the world, entirely from this lofty 
artistic feeling. 

Nowadays no one wishes children 
How foolish! Possibly among _ thes: 
interdicted children would be found « 
R6ntgen, a Curie, an Edison or a Morse ! 
Who can tell where the divine spark wil! 

fall? We can do 





is very often ridi- 
culed, but it is 
nothing more than 
the result of self- 
contrel and devo- 
tion to duty. It is 
by no means neces- 
sary to put one’s 
hand in the fire in 
order to prove 
one’s heroism; the 
little daily occur- 
rences, the silent 
enduring of other 
people’s peculiar- 
ities (which make 
many marriages 
unbearable), are 
all things which 
education should 
teach us to meet 
with fortitude. 

I noticethat the 
women of the pres- 
ent day all wish to 
become Amazons, 





much toward this 
by self-purification ; 
we can achieve 
much by the ever- 
increasing educa- 
tion of each suc- 
ceeding generation. 
The great severity 
of which I have 
spoken is perhaps 
no longer neces- 
sary, as the par- 
ents are already so 
cultured that they 
can transmit to 
their children a re- 
fined taste and 
manner of living. 

I still retain 
the standpoint of 
Schiller’s “Bell,” 
which, at the age 
of twelve, I de- 
claimed with such 
glowing — enthusi- 
asm. There are 








. because they have 
found that they 
are bringing too 
weak a race into the world. 


They 
act from pure instinct, without knowing 
what they are doing or what they wish. 
They call it “sport,” but in reality it is 


the instinct of self-preservation and 
motherhood, a realization of the fact that 
the coming race must be hardier if it is 
to meet life and its conditions success- 
fully. 

I once asked a woman how she man- 
aged to have such beautiful sons. Her 
answer was: “I am not pretty, but my 
husband is handsome, but that had less 
to do with it than the fact that we both 
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undoubtedly many 
others who _ hold 
the same views, 
tho they have not the courage to confess, 
for fear of being laughed at. It is a 
matter of indifference to me, as I have 
long since grown accustomed to being 
laughed at for my old-fashioned ideas. 
Possibly it seems to me, the childléss one, 
that nothing is more sacred and beautiful 
than an enormously big family! 

“Self-control is the chief essential in 
all the conditions of life. 

“Learn to have perfect control of your 
body and your soul! 

“That is education !” 

Bucwarest, RuMANIA. 





The Anti-Saloon League 


BY FRANK C. LOCKWOOD 


HE author of the Anti-Saloon 
rE League movement was Howard 
H. Russell, a young Congrega- 
tional minister, a graduate of. Oberlin 
College, and a man who had already 
achieved remarkable victories against the 
saloon by his courage and skill as an or- 
ganizer. For several years he had seen 
the wisdom and necessity of a unification 
of the energies of the Church against the 
saloon; and on two occasions, first in 
Ohio and later in Missouri, he had tem- 
porarily effected State-wide combina- 
tions of the Church for aggressive work 
against the saloon. Finally, in 1892, 
while he was in charge of the Armour 
Mission in Chicago, so insistent became 
the conviction that upon him devolved 


the duty of rallying the Church to com- 
bined and concentrated effort against the 
saloon, that he gave up his work in Chi- 
cago, and set himself heart and soul to 


the new cause. At Oberlin there was a 
band of temperance workers who. had 
more than once come to his relief in the 
past; and now, again, he turned to them 
for support. They were at first reluctant 
to enter upon such a vast enterprise, but 
Mr. Russell’s common-sense plans at last 
won them over; and on May 24th, 1893, 
at a meeting held in the library of Ober- 
lin College, this sturdy company of tem- 
perance reformers, the Oberlin Temper- 
ance Alliance, adopted his plan, and 
formally voted to fix a nominal salary for 
his support and to stand by the work un- 
til he should be able to effect a State- 
wide organization. It was decided also 
to call a union meeting of the churches 


of Oberlin on Sunday evening, June 4th, 


in order that they might formally and 
publicly adopt Mr. Russell’s plan. So 
it is to this Sunday evening meeting, held 
in the Old First Church at Oberlin, that 
the Anti-Saloon League traces its origin. 

“The Church in action against the sa- 
loon.” This trenchant phrase character- 
izes the movement. It is interdenomina- 
tional, embracing all creeds, yet so prac- 
tical and tolerant that it ignores all 


creeds. It solicits the support of all 
churches; and recognizes any church or 
organization that will adopt the idea for 
which it stands. In most of the States 
it is the official, authorized agency of 
the Church in its warfare with the sa- 
loon. It is the creature of the Church, 
having no entity apart from the Church. 
It does not seek to enlist membership ; 
and, indeed, has no membership apart 
from the ties of allegiance that men owe 
to their respective churches. Its officers 
are members of the church appointed to 
this particular work by their respective 
organizations, and elected to their posi- 
tions in the League by trustees chosen by 
the various churches and temperance or- 
ganizations. It draws its financial sup- 
port, as well as its moral authority, from 
the Church. It is manifest, therefore, 
that its power and effectiveness are con- 
ditioned by the devotion the churches 
show toward it. It can go just as far 
and just as fast as the Church permits— 
no farther, no faster. 

The League is omni-partisan. It is 
here that the common sense of _ its 
founder is most apparent; for the con- 
viction that the saloon is a menace to all 
that is high and pure in civic and social 
life is common to hundreds of thousands 
of Christian men regardless of party. In 
the past temperance movements have 
been ineffectual because they have not 
been able to register their opposition to 
the liquor traffic in any telling and prac- 
tical way. But it is the peculiarity of this 
movement that it isolates the saloon in- 
terest from all the complicating issues 
with which it has hitherto been able to 
ally itself, and so makes it possible for 
Christian voters to express themselves 
upon that naked issue. The Anti-Saloon 
League “pledges itself to avoid affilia- 
tion with any political party as such, and 
to maintain an attitude of neutrality upon 
questions of public policy not directly 
and immediately concerned with the 
traffic in strong drink.” So it is not so 
much interested in parties as in measures 
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and men. It uses its influence to secure 
the nomination of men in the various 
parties who favor its ideals, and throws 
the weight of its influence for the men 
who are most friendly to its interests. It 
is, too, very active in bringing forward 
measures for advanced temperance legis- 
lation, and then in arraying the Church 
vote solidly for the measure when intro- 
duced. It is on the alert against adverse 
legislation. It, moreover, defends at the 
polls officers who have wrought faithfully 
in the cause of temperance, and uses its 
influence to defeat men who have put 
themselves on record as adverse to tem- 
perance legislation, or delinquent in the 
enforcement of temperance laws. It 
grasps the possible while reaching for the 
perfect ; and so, while seeking as its ideal 
aim the complete overthrow of the sa- 
loon by legal prohibition, with cool com- 
mon sense counts that day lost that views 
no worthy intermediate action done. 

The watchword of the Anti-Saloon 
League from the first has been agitation. 
The temperance cause has everything to 
gain from agitation and nothing to lose; 
the saloon has everything to lose and 
nothing to gain. This work of agitation 
is a necessary preliminary to effective 
effort against the saloon, and must be 
kept up continually. It is important, too, 
that the representatives of the League 
should come often before the people in 
order to keep them posted concerning the 
prugress of temperance reform, in order 
to mstruct them in the practical task of 
combating the saloon and holding what 
they gain, and in order to encourage 
them to still greater activity. By a stroke 
of economic genius on the part of the 
founder of the League, this agitation 
work is put on a self-supporting basis 
thru the collections taken in the churches 
on every occasion when an Anti-Saloon 
League representative occupies a pulpit. 
Thousands of churches thruout the land 


open their pulpits to the League speakers . 


once a year, with twofold advantage to 
the League, an aroused and instructed 
congregation and a substantial addition 
to the treasury of the organization. By 
this means—together with private gifts 
solicited by the officers of the League—a 
large force of paid workers is kept in 
continual and active commission against 
the saloon. 


A second essential activity of the 
League—one that is the direct outcome 
of agitation—is law enforcement. There 
is frequent misconception concerning the 
policy of the League with respect to law 
enforcement. Many people seem to 
think that the Anti-Saloon League obli- 
gates itself to see that the liquor laws 
are strictly observed in any community 
where its aid is invoked. Some think of 
it as a sort of infallible and invincible 
executive of anti-liquor laws. But here, 
again, the wisdom of its leaders is in evi- 
dence. The League does not often take 
a case into court; it does not keep in its 
employ a far-reaching detective force; it 
does not, in short, profess any magic 
“painless, dustless process of closing sa- 
loons or compelling them to obey the law, 
that works while the people sleep.” What 
it does attempt to do is to keep the public 
sentiment in a given locality up to the 
law; to instruct the people as to their 
rights and the surest way to secure 
them; and to give expert legal advice 
in any exigency. But it seeks to lay the 
burden of law enforcement upon the reg- 
ularly appointed officers of the law. It 
does not believe that it is the duty of a 
private citizen to take the initiative in 
prosecuting lawbreakers, when there are 
regular officers of the law, sworn to per- 
form this duty. It believes that harm 
rather than good usually results from 
such interference on the part of the re- 
former. So it aims to bring the pressure 
of public opinion to bear upon the officers 
themselves, and in this way force them 
to do their duty. Officers who do thus, 
even tho reluctantly, discharge their duty 
faithfully the League supports at the 
polls and encourages with its moral sup- 
port. The delinquent officer it does its 
utmost to remove from office and to bring 
about the election of an honest and zeal- 
ous Official in his place. 

But the supreme aim of the League is 
the legal suppression of the beverage 
liquor traffic. To this end it seeks to 
arouse public sentiment thru agitation ; to 
this end it makes use of such repressive 
laws as have already been enacted, how- 
ever weak and imperfect these laws may 
be; to this end it restricts, harasses, and 
combats the saloon by every temporary 
and intermediate process at command; 
but this is its ultimate goal—the absolute 
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extermination of the saloon. It does not 
despise the day of small things. It does 
not refuse the legislative crumb because 
it cannot get the entire crust, nor the 
crust because it cannot get the whole loaf. 
3ut tho it gladly avails itself of the pos- 
sible good at hand, it rests in nothing 
short of the ultimate best. It will not 
halt to quatrel either with those who in- 
sist in demanding more than can be 
achieved, or with those, who, tho an- 
nouncing themselves friendly to the 
cause, are either quiescent or reactionary. 
It moves on bravely and strongly, and 
continues to do the best possible with the 
means at hand. It has “put the saloon 
in the path to extinction,” and with the 
utmost possible rapidity it seeks to hurry 
it along that path. 

The Anti-Saloon League adopts local 
option as the most effective legislative 
expedient. In principle local option is 
American and democratic, submitting, as 
it does, the issue to a majority vote in 
any community interested. It transforms 
large areas into prohibition territory 
while less fortunate adjoining regions 
are gathering strength, also, to expel the 
saloon; it keeps the temperance people 
thruout the country in heart by rea- 
son of continuous victories. By means 
of frequent local-option elections the is- 
sue is kept constantly agitated, and the 
saloon is kept under open and continuous 
condemnation; and it has, besides, stra- 
tegic advantages, as every community 
gained for local option becomes a new 
center of propagation, the result being 
that the local - option sentiment rapidly 
spreads from township to county and 
from county to State. 

From its origin the Anti - Saloon 
League has had trained and able leaders. 
The chief men in the movement have 
taken up the work because of special fit- 
ness and natural taste for such a moral 
enterprise. From the beginning, too, the 
League has been able to pay these men 
regular salaries, so that they have been 
free to devote their energies and talents 
to this particular work. The result is 
that the Church has in its employ a small 
army of gifted specialists whose sole aim 
is the destruction of the saloon. 

The founder of the League, the Rev. 
Howard H. Russell, D.D., of New York 
City, is a brave, modest man who seems 


to have been peculiarly fitted for his 
great task and definitely called to it. He 
is a man at once of vision and practical 
wisdom. The Rev. P. A. Baker, D.D., 
general superintendent of the Anti-Sa- 
loon League in America, has been an of- 
ficer in the League since 1895. He isa 
quiet, fearless, sagacious man—some- 
what resembling General Grant in 
stature, bearing and temperament—with 
a heavy square-set jaw that speaks vol- 
umes for the cause he champions. He 
is a born general and:tactician. He is 
cautious, resolute, tenacious. Next to 
his sustained and concentrated passion 
for the cause he leads, is his sanity, so- 
briety, moderation. 

The growth of the Anti-Saloon League 
has been rapid. It was set going at the 
psychological moment. In fifteen years 
the League has grown from an idea in 
the brain of its founder to an organiza- 
tion of vast extent and resources. It is 
now organized thruout the United 
States ; it maintains a hundred well fitted 
and well ordered offices ; it supports thir- 
ty-seven papers and publishes millions of 
pages of literature every year; it keeps 
four hundred people in continual employ- 
ment, paying them regular salaries out of 
the four hundred thousand dollars a year 
which it raises from its constituents ; and, 
best of all, it has back of it a solidly fed- 
erated and splendidly mobilized Church, 
which renders it prompt and enthusiastic 
support. 

It is difficult to estimate even approxi- 
mately the concrete results of the move- 
ment, but the following are some of the 
things that have been accomplished. The 
army canteen has been banished, and 
thru the efforts of the League more than 
two and a quarter millions of dollars 
have been set aside by Congress for the 
construction and equipment of recreation 
buildings at army posts thruout the na- 
tion; the sale of intoxicating liquors has 
been prohibited in both wings of the 
Capitol at Washington; the sale of 
liquors has been abolished at emigrant 
stations and soldiers’ homes; local-option - 
laws have been past in Ohio, Indiana, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Illinois, Colorado, California and many 
other States in the Union; and by virtue 
of these laws the saloon has been voted 
out of large areas of almost every State 
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in the Union. Seventy-one of the one 
hundred and fourteen counties in Mis- 
souri have.rid themselves of the saloon. 
In Tennessee the saloon exists in- only 
four of the ninety-six counties. - At the 
last session of the legislature of Colorado, 
after. a hard fight, the Anti-Saloon 
League forces secured the passage of the 
Drake Local Option Bill, which gives 
the commonwealth, municipal, ward and 
precinct local option. Of the one thou- 
sand and sixteen townships in Indiana, 
seven hundred and twenty-four are now 
dry. In Virginia.78 per cent. of the one 
million nine hundred thousand inhab- 
itants live in local-option territory, and 
seventy-three of the one hundred coun- 
ties in the State are free from the saloon. 
In Illinois at the last session of the legis- 
lature the tempetance forces were not 
only able to defeat all attempted liquor 
legislation, but were able to secure the 
passage of.a local-option law by means 
of which. the saloon has already been 
driven from many cities and a number of 
counties. Also at the same session of the 
legislature a law was past prohibiting the 
location of saloons within a mile and one- 
eighth of military posts and naval train- 
ing schools. At the recent election in 
Illinois more than twelve hundred sa- 
loons were voted out in a single day. In 
Ohio the saloon has been expelled from 
eleven hundred arid fifty of the thirteen 
hundred and seventy-six townships in 
the State, from four hundred and ninety 
towns and from residence districts in 
great cities to such a degree that four 
hundred thousand people in these cities 
now live in dry territory; and very re- 


cently a county local-option law was pas’ 
that will result in eliminating the saloo. 
from.all but eight or ten counties. Mos: 
astonishing of all, the State of Kentuck 
seems to be entering upon a long dr 
spell. 

Very recently a prominent distiller of the 
State said to a newspaper man: “Ivam an 
old man and have spent my life in the 
whisky business. If a young man were 
to seek my advice as to going into that 
business today, I should advise him, 
Young man, get out of Kentucky.” Nine- 
ty-eight per cent. of the area of the State 
is dry; 75 per cent. of the population live 
in prohibition territory; and ninety-four 
of the one hundred and nineteen countics 
have voted the saloon completely out. 

Space does not admit of a further 
enumeration of results State by State; 
but in all but five or six States of the 
Union the liquor business is steadily los- 
ing ground and the Anti-Saloon League 
is steadily making gains. A number of 
large cities have recently taken advantage 
of local-option laws to banish the saloon, 
among them being Knoxville, Tenn., 
with a population of sixty-five thousand, 
and Worcester, Mass., twenty-ninth in 
size of the great cities of the United 
States. During the past year five States, 
Oklahoma, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and North Carolina, have absolute- 
ly prohibited the liquor traffic ; and, final- 
ly, one-half of our national domain is 
free from the saloon; more than thirty- 
nine millions of our people live in no- 
license territory ; and such territory is in- 
creasing proportionately much more rap- 
idly than our population. 
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Kismet 


BY INA LORD McDAVITT 


Tuere fell a light upon my soul, 
The white iight of his love! 

Not God himself can take from me, 
Not all the Saints above, 

Can take the glory that it left— 
The white light of his love! 


There fell a flower upon his soul, 
The violet of my love! 
Nor earth nor sea can bar its way, 
It fell from Heaven above, 
Not Heaven itself can take from him 
The violet of my love! 
Vinetanp, N. J. 




















CHARLES RANN KENNEDY, 
Author of “The Servant in the House.” 


66 ” 99 
The Servant in the House 
Its Author 


MONTROSE J. MOSES 


AvuTtuHor oF “Famous Actor-FAMILIES IN AMERICA.” 


Cows p RANN KENNEDY 


was practically unknown to 
Americans before his drama, 
“The Servant in the House,” was pre- 
sented, unless we except the few who 
recollect his playing with Ben Greet 
some five years ago. He was the Rever- 
end Doctour in the production of “Every- 
man,” a morality play which brought 
distinction to his wife, Edith Wynne 
Matthison, in the title rdle. Only to a 
few of his friends did he, at that time, 
confide his ambitions as a playwright, 
and when he returned to England he still 
continued his career as an actor, await- 
ing the opportune moment. 
As a dramatist Mr. Kennedy’s begin- 


ning is very well assured; in the midst 
of an average dramatic season “The 
Servant in the House” stands forth as 
something to be reckoned with; it is a 
play that leaves no one unmoved, yet in 
every essential it deals with truths as old 
as the ancient hills. Tho it attempts, 
thru the symbolic significance of the 
Servant, to suggest by innate character- 
istics and by outward semblance the 
person of Christ, the attractive power of 
the play is something more than this. 
After all, the success of “The Servant 
in the House” may be attributed to the 
ripeness of the time for the acceptance 
of the doctrine of brotherhood, to the 
unshakable faith of the author in the 
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regeneration of mankind thru love, and 
finally to the practical application of its 
philosophy to immediate conditions. 

There is much of Ibsen in such an 
attitude. Mr. Kennedy is an. ardent be- 
liever in the will to do; he came to Amer- 
ica firmly convinced of the ultimate suc- 
cess of “The Servant in the House.” It 
is this faith, this courage, this determina- 
tion which constitutes his personality, 
and personality has been a large factor 
in the success of the play. 

The story is not so unique in its details 
as it is vital in its general significance. 
Three types of men are ranged side by 
side—an English bishop of the sordid 


seen in flashes as the spirit of Chris 
made manifest, is the regenerative prin 
ciple. He awakens Robert to a sense 0! 
his manhood ; he preaches the dignity oi 
labor, whatever it be, so it is done with: 
a high purpose; he points the way fo: 
the vicar and his good wife, who have, 
out of the narrowness of their views, 
heaped injustice upon the erring brother 
of labor, and kept him a stranger to his 
daughter. 

But the whole value of Manson is seei 
in proper proportion by the side of the 
calculating Bishop of Lancashire. The 
church in the little English country vicar- 
age is in a bad condition ; a stagnant odor 














“I WANT TO DO SOMETHING GOTHIC.” 


class, who gives as little and grabs as 
much as he can; an English vicar whose 
conscience is stirring dissatisfaction in 
his soul; and his brother Robert, low 
down in the scale of life, who toils with 
his hands and is by profession a drain- 
man. Against this group is pitted the 
picturesque figure of the Bishop of 
Benares, a man of pure spirit and simple 
intent, a brother by blood to thé vicar 
and to Robert, a brother in love to all the 
world, a servant in the house who has 
his work to do. 

Like Ibsen, Mr. Kennedy believes in 
his active symbol. The Bishop of 
Benares, known as “Manson” to all in 
the vicar’s household, and only dimly 


keeps the people away, and instead they 
stand on street corners listening to the 
opinions of a supposed atheist. The two 
bishops are at opposites as to how this 
church may be made a living thing. In 
India the Bishop of Benares has raised 
an edifice to God, not the product of 
mere stone, but out of heroic shouting 
and great laughter, and the joyful work- 
ing of comrades, willing to sweat in un- 
utterable anguish, since each man had his 
work to do. Robert understands, but not 
so the Bishop of Lancashire; he is after 
the worldly consideration, and it is upon 
him that the scorn of Mr. Kennedy’s 
play falls. 
If you are a drainman, be one to the 
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greatest extent of your power ; the active 
symbol of “The Servant in the House” 
now centers in Robert’s discovery. From 
the vicar’s study this laborer, with the 
spirit of God dominant within him, traces 
the root of all the trouble to the depths 
of a cesspool beneath the church: If this 
vicarage household is to dwell in the way 
of Christ, then it must be rid of its 
abominations. The Bishop of Lancashire 
is asked to leave. It must be cleansed of 
its corroding impurities. Here one ques- 
tions, Shall the drainman alone look after 
the world’s cesspools? The vicar is reso- 
lute ; neither the collar nor the coat makes 
the priest. It is the deed alone. By hav- 
ing Robert and the vicar go together into 
the basement of the church Mr. Kennedy 
not only upholds ‘the brotherhood idea, 
but as well glorifies labor and brings reli- 
gion into its essential relation with men. 
The author of “The Servant in the 
House” is thirty-seven; he is a self-edu- 
cated man, born of a line of English 
scholars, one of whom held the chair of 
Greek at Cambridge, preceding Dr. Jebb. 
Should one turn to Irving’s “Sketch 


Book” and read his essay on rural Eng-. 


land, there will be found a quoted pas- 
sage from a poem by the Rev. Rann 
Kennedy, M. A. 

3ut tho circumstances forced Mr. 
Kennedy to work at the age of ten, his 
individual determination gained for him 
a broad culture which sometimes seems 
to flourish better when freed from uni- 
versity harness. The aptitude for. Greek 
was in the blood, and the consequence is 
he found no difficulty in grasping its 
essentials. The ecclesiastical tendency of 
mind was in the family, so it is not sur- 
prising to learn that he gave himself a 
four years’ theological training. There 
is something of the parson in Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s general bearing—a momentary 
ecclesiastical pressure of the lips. The 
same combination of forces appears to 
have affected him as influenced Ibsen— 
his religious views bear the impress of 
the pagan, the Hebrew, and the Christian 
of the third century. 

There is no aloofness about Charles 
Rann Kennedy; he is genial, eager, and 
always intent on being understood. He 
is a big brother to mankind, and to bal- 
ance his keen enthusiasm for Fabian 
socialism, one finds him in thoro accord 
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with the idealism of the Greeks. In art, 
while he is mostly in sympathy with the 
large, sweeping elements, he is, none the 
less, a formalist in every particular. As 
a craftsman he is eager to develop small 
things. 

The author of “The Servant in the 
House” is big, broad-shouldered and sin- 
cere; he is hardly ever without a pipe, 
and in the midst of clouds of smoke he 
will run the gamut of philosophy, art and 
economics. He possesses the Kennedy 
“epic gesture,” the Kennedy initiative in, 
argument, and he has the gift of critical 
penetration and the terseness of conver- 
sational phrase. 

In fact, Mr. Kennedy is a believer in 
phrases that hold the mind. He is the, 
inventor of the “Society of Inspired _Per- 
sons Standing for the Real Things Thru- 
out the World,” a society as yet un- 
formed, but which may come with the 
awakening of the social conscience. He 
is a-believer in the efficacy of “boosting,” 
and when some critics tried to make out 
that “The Servant in the House” was 
“knocking” the Church of England, no 
one was more surprised than he. . “Being 
a faithful son of the Church, ‘as by law: 
established,’ God help her,” he said, “I 
exercise the common right of the bap- 
tized to up and speak.” 

As a formalist in his art, it is signifi- 
cant to note Mr. Kennedy’s method while 
at work. He is*not a man of one idea; 
his enthusiasm prompts him to reach out 
in all directions. This perhaps accounts 
in part for his intention to write seven 
plays in the series of which “The Servant 
in the House” is a part, and tho organ- 
ically each will be a complete and sepa- 
rate whole, in motive they will be anti- 
theses of each other. 

The exact meaning of this is that 
whereas “The Servant in the House” up- 
holds the love and truth which save and 
preserve, “The Winterfeast’”—which will 
be presented next fall, and which in 
atmosphere is an Icelandic saga tale of 
the eleventh century—deals with the hate 
and the lie which destroy. A discussion 
of freedom in life in “The Idol Breaker” 
will be offset by the psychological analy- 
sis of bondage in life which will form the 
basis for the fourth drama. 

It is the boyish enthusiasm of a very 
vigorous nature which prompts Mr, 
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Kennedy to look ahead and to plan his 
work for seven years to come. His 
seven plays for seven players, if they see 
accomplishment, will be a_ veritable 
dramatization of Emerson’s law of com- 
pensation. In the far corner of his brain 
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intention of keeping them vital. How- 
ever over-large and all-embracing his de- 
sire, the Kennedy daring is ‘an invigor- 
ating example for young dramatists. 
With easy confidence which in no way 
is an exaggeration: of his own ability, th: 


EDITH WYNNE MATTHISON (MRS. KENNEDY) AS “MARTHA” (AUNTIE) AND HER COUSIN, 


GLADYS WYNNE AS “MARY” IN 


there exists a dim realization of the dra- 
matic possibilities of such motivations as 
the courage that saves, and the fear 
which destroys. He would touch upon 
all the world-problems, without regard 
to their popular relish, but with a special 
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author of “The Servant in the House” 
would write a big drama on militarism 
and one on the racial problem; he would 
deal with the topics of woman’s freedom 
and of the hope of the child. But the 
play over which he is most enthusiastic 
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is the one on citizenship, which will be 
the product of that Fabian socialism and 
Greek idéalism already mentioned. With 
a characteristic stretching of the arms 
Mr. Kennedy avers that he has pro- 
ceeded sufficiently in the planning of this 
play “to see a speech so long in the 
final act for Edith,” meaning Mrs. Ken- 
nedy. 

It is no exceptional case to find an 
author with a theory of composition, and 
to say that Mr. Kennedy in technique is 
a formalist prepares one for his method 
in writing “The Servant in the House” 
and the “Winterfeast.” Sidney Lanier 
held that stress and accentuation in music 
could be applied to poetry; to him the 
science of verse was only one step re- 
moved from the science of music. The 
unaccountable faet about the workings of 
the human mind is that no two persons 
see or feel alike. Mr. Kennedy draws 
inspiration from music; it is more easy 
to explain his indebtedness to Sophocles 
than to indicate wherein Beethoven has 
materially influenced him. He interprets 
the sonatas in terms of human motives; 
the melodic gradations have passion- 
values for him; in the combination of 
certain tone effects he traces the entrance 
of certain dramatic elements in music. 
This is the way a drama should be con- 
structed : the orchestra persists in sound- 
ing particular motives; they recur at 
regular intervals, and pile one upon the 
other in gathering storm to a climax; 
they sink to the merest melodic whisper. 
Beethoven means all this to Mr. Ken- 
nedy; he loves the music because it is 
large in its sweep and not sentimental in 
its tone color. He likes to be swept away 
by volume, and Beethoven to him is mas- 
sive even in gentle moments. 

Thus, musically, the dramatist has his 
scheme or method. While writing “The 
Servant in the House” he played sonata, 
op. 110, with its accentuation of bass 
tones, with its steady progression and 
persistent force. ‘‘The Winterfeast” was 
helped by the “Passionata,” op. 57, 
and the largo, No. 3, op. 10, together 
with op. 26 and its variations. Knowing 
his Beethoven thoroly, when the idea for 
“The Idol Breaker” first occurred to him, 
he turned to op. 111, with its savage 
grandeur and with its hammer-like per- 
cussion of sound; the cumulative force 
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of the piece is what he wants to produce 
in his play. 

Mr. Kennedy’s aSpiration ‘keeps pace 
with his enthusiasm. 

“I picture my plays in form,” he said, “and 
having pottered around in the classic, I now 
want to do something Gothic. I can’t say what 
I mean exactly by Gothic, but I feel what I 
mean. I love to experiment. I want to ac- 
complish something purely symbolical—not in 
the Maeterlinck sense—but to discover how, in 
a flash of expression and thru the medium of 
words, I may best reveal the inner essence of 
things. I desire, in fact, to accomplish some- 
thing outrageously different from what others 
have done.” , 

Mr. Kennedy is not so original as he 
is invigorating. To talk with him on art 
is to sound deep waters, and to hear him 
uphold the brotherhood idea is to gain a 
fresh hold on faith in human nature. He 
is simply making clear to himself the 
simple facts of Christianity when he 
says: 

“Why need we bother about the false if 
there is a spark of truth near by to maintain? 
Is it not possible to seek out the worthy in 
everything and boost it? This Brotherhood is 
very .simple. Let us give royally; if we seek 
the interest of the other person, we will receive 
our rightful deserts in the end. It is the diplo- 
mat, after all, who gets nations into trouble. 
The King goes over and shakes hands with the 
Emperor; the result is that England and Ger- 
many become bosom friends. This is so much 
more simple and human than studying over 
maps and puckering the brow over useless 
technicalities.” 

There is a state of things beyond the 
dreams of avarice; intellectual socialist 
tho he be, the author of “The Servant in 
the House” is a Platonist as well. As 
tho in support of this statement, he 
argues: 

“Justice depends-on spiritual poise; it is the 
spiritual centre of gravity in the actual squab- 
ble of the moment so far as it is a 
practical affair, so far as it is a relative affair. 
On the theoretical side, it is an adumbration of 
the absolute justice, which is God. Between 
two persons trying to help each other, each 
trying to supplant the other’s work, this justice 
is nearer than it ever would be thru display of 
piety, which does not guarantee the absence of 
hate in the heart of the pious.” 

Here to me lies an explanation of that 
Christian socialism which permeates 
“The Servant in the House.” The 
brotherhood policy is no mere theory to 
Mr. Kennedy and to the associate play- 
ers who form his company. The mem- 
bers are each organic part of the whole 
organization, bound to remain no longer 
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than the spirit prompts. Mr. Henry 
Miller, as the manager, believes in the 
ultimate conquest of this brotherhood 
scheme. The theatrical business has 
been run in far different channels, but 
managers are now looking with piqued 
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a national characteristic with us. There 
is no question of censorship regarding 
“The Servant in the House”; it has al- 
ready passed the reader of plays. That 
is not the reason for Mr. Kennedy’s 
starting in America; he wanted sponta- 
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curiosity at this novel doctrine of service 
which is centuries old in conception. 
These general ideas are what Charles 
Rann Kennedy stands for; he came to 
America to proclaim them, since youth is 
always attracted to youth, and the opti- 
mistic confidence which he possesses is 


neity in the beginning and the American 
people are spontaneous; he wanted to 
get for his play a fair impetus, freed 
from that mental viewpoint which is lim- 
ited by custom and by prejudice. The 
drama will be given a production in 
London next spring. 
New Yor«x City. 


Japan and Her Critics 


BY MATSUZO NAGAI 


{Mr. Nagai is Third Secretary of the Imperial Japanese Embassy at Washington, and 
the following article has the approval of the Ambassador, Baron Takahira. The importance 
of this reply to the charges of unfairness brought against Japan is manifest.—Ep1ror.] 


N reviewing international events one 
| may well keep in mind that there ex- 
ist multifarious interests for which 
political games are often played by coun- 
tries, as much by those who have no 
direct concern as by those who have 


immediate interests. It may also be 
borne in mind that nowhere is there lack- 
ing the mischief-making spirit, whose 


Mephistophelian playfulness, if left un- 
checked, has on various occasions inflict- 
ed disastrous results upon its victims. 
Having these facts in view, it is no 
wonder that so unwarranted an excite- 
ment was caused a short while ago over 
the relations between Japan and America. 
All the admonitions and warnings con- 
stantly given proved of no avail, and the 
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merits of the contention seemed to the 


misguided and excited part of the public 


to justify the beginning of hostilities be- 
tween the two countries, which have the 
unprecedented history of a sincere and 
enduring friendship for more than half 
a century. 

Under the circumstances, no more effi- 
cient means can be conceived to allay 
controversy between countries than the 
conclusion of a general arbitration treaty, 
by virtue of which every cause which 
might lead the countries to war can be 
peacefully considered. A_ hearty’ wel- 
come should therefore be given to the 
new arbitration treaty between the 
United, States and Japan, under which 
the whole fabric of imaginary alarm has 
completely crumbled away. 

It may be noted in the conclusion of 
the present arbitration treaty that a high 
order of statesmanship was shown to the 
world by the statesman who holds the 
elevated position of Secretary of State. 
It is said that true statesmanship is to 
utilize opportunities, not merely for the 
sake of.settling particular questions of 
moment, but to lead mankind to a higher 
sense of human civilization. When the 
reader is told that the treaty Japan has 
just entered into with America is the first 
arbitration treaty to which Japan has 
ever become a party, he will readily 
understand what the writer means. It 
has been the sincere desire and unre- 
mitted effort of the Japanese Govern- 
ment—as the archives of the Peace Con- 
ferences held at The Hague, as well as 
the records kept of the two cases of arbi- 
tration in which the Japanese Govern- 
ment willingly became a litigant, will 
amply prove—to avoid hostilities, which 
should only be resorted to after every 
conceivable means of peaceful solution 
of vexatious problems is exhausted. In 
the present arbitration treaty Japan has 
given expression, in an explicit manner, 
to the principle previously enunciated by 
her, and has solemnly pledged herself to 
observe the same. 

One who appreciates the position 
Japan occupies in the Far East must see 
that the treaty is of great importance in 
another direction. Is it not Japan who 
has heartily welcomed the advance of 
Western civilization into her domain? 
If the soil where Western civilization 
promises to bear its fruit is to be found 
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outside of the garden where it has flour- 
ished in the past, then the Flowery Em- 
pire may justly assert its fertility by past 
evidences. It should be remembered that, 
beyond Japan, there is another land 
bordering the vast expanse of the Pacific 
Ocean. It is a country of immense terri- 
tory, of great population, and possessed 
of immeasurable potentiality, yet to be 
exploited. That country, in which a 
high civilization once prospered, has not, 
unfortunately, kept its onward progress, 
but; with the expansion of Western civil- 
ization, is bound to be modernized. 
Japan has revealed to the East, no less 
than to the West, how the civilization of 
the West can be adapted to the benefit of 
her people, and at the same time she is 
the country which has extracted the 
essence of the civilization derived from 
China. In this unique position, Japan 
naturally is more suited to fill the role 
of a reconciler of the customs, notions 
and ideas of the West and the East, and, 
therefore, she should be permitted and 
encouraged to assume the. part of an 
exemplar in the propagation of modern 
culture and progress in that large human 
community. Importance may, therefore, 
be attached as much to the conclusion of 
this first general arbitration treaty in 
which an Asiatic nation is a party as to 
the introduction of any other products 
of Western achievement. In such a posi- 
tion Japan cannot be insensible of the 
responsibilities which such a treaty as 
this has imposed upon her; yet she has 
stepped forward to assume the added 
obligations which a treaty like this lays 
upon her as a civilized nation. It would 
be needless to reiterate that the already 
cautious and sensible mind of the Jap- 
anese will cheerfully look forward with 
hopefulness to the ideal fulfilment of 
these stipulations. It may well be said, 
“Japan always abides by her pledges.” 
The fear is often expressed that the 
prestige Japan has newly acquired in the 
East as a military Power may surely in- 
duce her to take a more arbitrary course 
in the handling of affairs which may 
arise. Some apprehend that Japan, be- 
ing conscious of her power in the Orient, 
may ignore the faith she ought to keep, 
and display a Machiavellian duplicity, 
conducting herself without that restraint 
which modern nations ought to observe. 
Such apprehensions are absolutely with- 
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out foundation to any one who is con- 
versant with the, history of modern 
Japan, for he must be aware of the guid- 
ing spirit embodied in the Chapter Oath 
taken by the Emperor at the outset of 
his reign. The spirit which was therein 
announced was that the nation’s course 
shall be controlled by the highest ideals 
of the age, and the nation must reap the 
fruits of the best civilization. It is this 
spirit, as every scholar of Japanese his- 
tory of past generations agrees, which 
permeates the policy and the administra- 
tion of national affairs, and which has 
brought to her that fame of which she 
is now so justly proud. It can be readily 
seen that the Government has constantly, 
in framing its policy, emphasized this 
fundamental and guiding principle. The 
eagerness of the Japanese people in 
adapting to themselves the best theories 
and principles of the present age, and in 
raising their position among other peo- 
ples as a civilized nation, has been in- 
tense; and the sincere efforts made by 
the Government to comply with the peo- 


ple’s wish have always gained their 


hearty support. Consequently, it is next 
to impossible that Japan will capriciously 
alter her course heretofore pursued and 
insidiously attack the principles which 
the civilized countries of the world are 
now striving to maintain for the common 
welfare. 

Japan is charged by uninformed writ- 
ers and cursory observers with being in- 
sincere in enforcing her avowed liberal 
policy in matters pertaining to Man- 
churia, but Japan has kept silent in the 
midst of expostulations and tauntings 
based upon the unfounded statements 
which appeared in the papers of this 
country. Her reticence, however, must 
not be considered as an acknowledgment 
of her defenseless position. Such is not 
the fact. The reason why she has not 
attempted to vindicate her acts was that 
the dream of the pessimist, who sees the 
phantom of the invincible supremacy of 
Japanese influence andthe final exclu- 
sion of Western interests in Manchuria, 
is ridiculous and is nothing but the night- 
mare of a sick and peevish intellect. So 
vast a territory as Manchuria, possessing 
so many inherent elements of strength 
and wealth, should not be dominated and 
ruled by any one foreign country. The 
exploitation of her natural resources and 
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the modernization of her great popula- 
tion should be carried on thru the co- 
operation of the countries interested in 
her development. Japan sees the neces. 
sity and benefit of such co-operation, To 
ignore the “open door’ poticy in Man 
churia has never lurked in the minds oi 
the Japanese authorities. To quote from 
a writing which is apparently from th: 
hand of the late Mr. Stevens and en 
dorsed by the representative body oi 
English merchants at Shanghai: * Peopk 
who distrust Japan’s adhesion to the 
open door policy do not give the Japan- 
ese credit for common sense and for 
clearness of head.” 

The chief complaint seems to. be that 
Japan is exercising undue discrimination, 
and, consequently, while the merchants 
of her own nationality are enjoying 
preferential advantages, the merchants 
belonging to. Western countries are 
placed in a helpless situation by being 
deprived of many privileges the Japanese 
authorities grant only to their own coun- 
trymen. Such a policy would finally 
result in a revival of the sphere of influ- 
ence which only a few years ago griev- 
ously menaced all the commercial inter- 
ests existing in Manchuria. One must, 
however, remember why Japan under- 
took to preserve the “open door” policy 
in Manchuria. On more than one occa- 
sion during the late war Japan pro- 
claimed to the rest of the world her ob- 
jects and desires in regard to Manchuria, 


-and, upon the signing of the treaty of 


peace, she again solemnly declared that 
no variation from her avowed policy 
would occur in her occupation of the dis- 
puted territory. Japan well knows what 
the true well-wishers for herself thought 
of her bold yet righteous course; she 
does not err in attributing her achieve- 
ment in great part to the sympathy and 
encouragement tendered to her from the 
other countries where her sincerity in 
giving the pledges was not questioned. 

A few instances may be given to illus- 
trate the lack of foundation for such evil 
complaints. One which is often heard is 
that the harbor improvements, especially 
the piers, at Dalny are limited to the sole 
use of Japanese companies, thereby forc- 
ing ships under foreign flags to anchor 
in an unsafe part of the harbor, and in 
support of the complaint, the damages 
suffered by a steamer belonging to a 
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british company are cited. To determine 
whether such partiality really exists it is 
necessary to state what has happened to 
Japanese ships entering the same harbor. 
Iwo of them, one a steamer and the 
other a mail boat, have met disasters of 
a similar sort to that which occurred to 
the English steamer, and one of these 
Japanese vessels was completely wrecked. 
It will be thus seen that there is no dis- 
crimjnation exercised by the authorities 
in assigning anchorage places along the 
piers in the harbor of Dalny. All incom- 
ing ships, whether foreign or Japanese, 
are subject to the same treatment at pres- 
ent, and have been from the beginning. 
The use of the piers is accorded to ships 
according to the precedence of their ar- 
rival, allowing no preference even to the 
Japanese mail boat, and this was the 
cause of the unfortunate accident which 
befell the latter. Cyclones frequently 
happen in this district, and the South 
Manchurian Railroad Company is not 
sparing any labor for the betterment of 
the harbor. 

Another specious complaint is made in 
regard to the preference given Japanese 
over foreigners in the use of the Japan- 
ese telegraph and railways, and in the 
investment of capital. There is no foun- 
dation for this charge. The same treat- 
ment is accorded to all, and Japan does 
not arrogate to herself or her subjects 
special privileges relating to the use of 
telegraph lines, railroads or the invest- 
ment of capital. In fact, the railroad and 
other telegraph lines, which were built by 
China in Manchuria, and their future 
development, of which Japan has no in- 
tention—indeed, no right—to interpose 
any opposition, make it quite evident 
Japan is not interfering with the enter- 
prises of others. The inadequate equip- 
ment of the railroads and telegraph lines 
is indeed much to be regretted, and the 
Japanese merchants submit to as much 
inconvenience as foreign merchants, to 
whom neither higher rates have been 
charged nor unaccountable delays caused, 
malicious reports to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Every effort is being made to 
improve the facilities of the telegraph 
and railroads, and it is believed that in 
a short time adequate accommodations 
will be established. 

The allegation which may be of par- 
ticular interest to American readers is 


that which discloses the arrangement 
made by the Japanese Government with 
certain Japanese merchants by which the 
latter receive a subsidy to export Japan- 
ese cotton goods into Manchuria, which 
will result in destroying, the market for 
American cotton goods. It is further 
asserted that the source of the fund of 
the alleged subsidy is from the foreign 
loans Japan has floated in America and 
elsewhere. It is true that, thru a system 
of exchange instituted by the Japanese 
Government, certain privileges are ex- 
tended to Japanese merchants, but these 
privileges are also extended to foreign 
merchants who handle Japanese cotton 
goods and also to foreign merchants who 
export cotton goods of foreign manufac- 
ture, provided they comply with the con- 
ditions which are imposed upon Japanese 
merchants. The reason why the Japan- 
ese Government has formulated this 
modern scheme of exchange may be sum- 
marized in a brief statement: The Gov- 
ernment desired to relieve itself from 
the inconvenience of sending the neces- 
sary cash to defray the current expenses 
incurred in maintaining the military 
force in Manchuria, and entered into an 
agreement with a Japanese bank which 
has branches in that district, whereby the 
bank from time to time borrows from the 
Government money at a low rate of in- 
terest, which it advances to merchants 
dealing in cotton goods; and, in consid- 
eration of this low rate, issues its own 
notes to pay the expenses of the military 
force. From this it is obvious that there 
is no subsidy whatever. The whole 
arrangement is nothing but a business 
transaction, the utility of which must be 
apparent to the most captious critic. By 
this simple system of exchange a currency 
will be established upon a sound basis 
which will materially foster commercial 
enterprises in Manchuria, to the benefit 
of Japanese and foreign merchants. 

In conclusion, it may be said, Japan 
has never wavered from the great mis- 
sion entrusted to her nor from the addi- 
tional obligations assumed by her under 
the treaty of Portsmouth. She is keenly 
alive to her responsibilities and will carry 
them out to the full extent. 

No deeper gratitude has ever been felt 
by Japan to any country than to this 
great republic for the noble attitude 
which America has always shown to 
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Japan. Both nations have immense 
vistas of singular advantage and unique 
opportunity opening before them in the 
future of the Pacific. Picturing to the 
mind the ideal relations between America 
and Japan for the past half century, one 
can but cherish the hope of maintaining 
them forever. The new arbitration treaty 
has swept away the cause of uneasiness 
so unnecessarily felt. The mutual trust 
and reliance between America and Japan 
was again manifested in the conclusion, 
two weeks later, of the treaties between 
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those countries regarding the protection 
of inventions, designs, trademarks and 
copyrights in China and Korea, where)y 
the industrial and commercial welfare of 
Americans and Japanese will be safe- 
guarded. All these evidences of friend- 
ship tend to strengthen the unswerving 
belief that the close ties now holding 
Japan and America together will never 
be severed. This is the belief happily 
and sacredly entertained by most of the 
Japanese. 
Wasarncton, D. C. 


The Milking Machine—A Valuable 


Invention 


BY CLARENCE B. LANE, B. S. 


Assistant Cuter, Dartry Diviston, Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGR. CULTURE. 


A te age is one of invention. 


Hand 
labor of all kinds is rapidly giv- 
ing place to machinery. This is 

true in the agricultural world as well as 
in other fields of toil. We find the old 
hand plow of our fathers replaced by one 
propelled by steam; the hand that for- 
merly wielded the old-fashioned “cradle” 
in the grain fields now guides a combina- 
tion machine which removes the heads 
from the wheat, threshes out the grain 
and grinds it into flour. In like manner 
the milkmaid, famous in song and story, 
has become a memory, and the milking 
machine, lacking in poetry but much 
more practical, has come to take her 
place. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
machinery has been successfully used in 
separating the cream from the milk and 
churning it into butter, but a machine 
for milking the cows has been more diffi- 
cult to supply. It has long been realized 
that a successful and practical cow milker 
would mean a profitable revolution of the 
dairy industry, as it would render the 
work of milking much easier and reduce 
the necessity for hired help, thus making 
the dairyman more independent. Efforts 
have been made by scores of inventors 
for more than half a century to construct 
a machine that would milk cows in a 
satisfactory manner and without injury. 
The German writer, Martiny, states that 


twenty-nine different milking machines 
known to him had been patented in dif- 
ferent countries or mentioned in the 
dairy literature between the years 1877 
and 1898. 

Naturally, inventors have attempted to 
imitate the way in which the calf sucks 
its dam. The difficulty has been to repro- 
duce the peculiar influence which the 
sucking calf has upon the cow and to de- 
vise a machine which will not irritate the 
animal and which will do its work with- 
out injury. Another difficulty in devis- 
ing a cow milker has been to construct 
it so that it could be adjusted to all cows, 
Cows vary greatly in disposition anc 
temperament. A successful cow milker, 
therefore, must meet all these different 
conditions. Since milking must neces- 
sarily be an artificial process, it has been 
thought for some time that animals 
would become accustomed to being 
milked by machinery just the same as 
they become accustomed to hand milking, 
provided a milking machine could be per- 
fected that would be comfortable to the 
animal when in operation. A heifer, for 
example, coming into milk the first time. 
would take as readily to one artificial 
method as to another, other things being 
equal. 

While no milking machine yet invent- 
ed has shown its practical value in a way 
that has led to its general use, recent 
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improvements in machines of this type 
have resulted in greater simplicity of con- 
struction and effectiveness in operation, 
and consequently they are in practical use 
in a limited number of the larger dairies. 

\Vhile a dozen or more machines have 
been experimented with from time to 
time, not more than three or four have 
survived a practical test. Of these we 
may mention a foot-power milker. 

ihis machine is designed for use in 
small herds and has no stationary fix- 
tures. It consists of a suction pump 
worked by foot power, two pieces of 
rubber hose, and eight suction cups, to 
be attached to the teats of the two cows, 
which can be milked at the same time. 
The milk passes thru the cylinder and 
also thru the valve in the pump piston 
itself. The operator sits between the two 
cows and works the pump with his feet. 
On opening the spigot the suction rap- 
idly draws the cups over the teats and 
the milk begins to flow into the milk pail, 
which is hung on the spout of the pump. 

The teat cups are hollow and conical. 
Nearly an inch from the large end the 
cup is almost closed by a soft rubber dia- 
phragm; this disk, being elastic, fits air- 
tight around the different sized teats. 
The teats fill the conical cup except at 
the small end, where suction is applied. 
The cup is made of three pieces of 
smooth, hard rubber. To the end of the 
cup is attached a piece of glass tubing, 
thru which the milk may be seen, and 
this is again connected with a small 
rubber tube. By means of a spigot in 
the tube the suction may be cut off when 
the teat is empty. The milk is conveyed 
from the spigot to the head, where the 
milk from all four teats unites and passes 
into the large hose which carries it to the 
pail. This machine has been in operation 
since 1892. 

Another machine is designed for either 
hand or power, the hand machine being 
convertible into a power machine by 
simply bolting an air device to it. 

_ In the operation of a power machine, 
it is necessary to pipe the stables, a com- 
pressed air tank being required, which 
must be filled by some power running an 
air-compresser. The milk is drawn by 
intermittent suction. The suction may 
be created by a vacuum pump or a steam 
ejector. Connected with the vacuum 
pump is a vacuum reservoir, and a pipe 


running the whole length of the cow 
stable, with a connection valve or vacuum 
cock between each pair of cows. A 
safety valve is connected to the reservoir 
to prevent the vacuum from running 
higher than is desired. 

lhe machine itself consists of a heavy 
tin pail, which is cone shaped and holds 
about 55 pounds of milk. The cover ot 
this pail is a disk in which is a vacuum 
motor, which produces the pulsations in 
drawing the milk from the teats. ‘The 
cover fits the pail tightly and excludes all 
air. 

To operate the machine it is placed 
between the pair of cows to be milked. 
A rubber tube connects the pail top or 
pulsator with the vacuum cock above the 
stanchions. On opening the cock the air 
is drawn from the pail and the motor 
immediately starts. ‘The degree of pres- 
sure maintained is about one-half atmos- 
phere, or 7'2 pounds to the square inch. 
Leading to the pail cover or pulsator are 
two flexible tubes besides the one leading 
to the vacuum cock above the stanchions. 
At the end of each tube are four cups, 
which are fitted over the teats of the 
cows. The milk from the two cows is 
discharged into one pail. In operation 
the machine makes a low, clicking sound, 
which is caused by the motor. The 
vacuum pulsations run from 50 to 70 per 
minute and may be easily adjusted to the 
speed required. The milk, in passing 
from the cow to the pail, goes thru a 
glass inspection tube, so that the operator 
may watch the flow. When the milk 
ceases to flow the suction is turned off 
and the action of the machine stops. 

The kind of power employed to operate 
cow milkers is not important provided 
it is uniform and can be depended upon. 
Gasoline’ engines, electric motors, or 
steam and tread power, may be used. 
Connection is sometimes made with the 
adjacent trolley wire and power supplied 
very cheaply in this way. 

Milking, either by hand or machine, is 
an artificial process. Some have con- 
tended that the personal contact of the 
milker with the cow has the effect of 
bringing forth the largest flow, and that 
milking by machinery is more artificial 
and hence is resented by the cow. In 
more than one instance, however, cows 
have been known to turn their heads and 
lick the machine during the process of 
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milking, in the same manner that they 
would their calves. 

It is interesting to note how the milk- 
ing machine affects a herd of cows the 
first time it is used. The writer was 
present in a barn of about forty cows on 
one Occasion the first time the machines 
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milk four cows with the machine was 
13.02 minutes in the morning and 13.57 
minutes in the evening, or a,total of 26.59 
minutes for the day. In case of four 
cows milked by hand, it took an averave 
of 21.88 minutes to milk them in the 
morning and 18.71 in the evening, or a 
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THE MACHINE IN OPERATION. 


were put in operation. Some of the ani- 
mals were a little restless at first, owing 
to the sight of the machines and the click 
of the pulsators, but soon they became 
quiet and reconciled to their action. One 
feature which is perhaps a little surpris- 
ing is that the heifers took to the ma- 
chines as readily as the older cows. 

There is in almost every herd one or 
more kicking cows which delight in up- 
setting the milk pail without warning. 
Such cows do not usually attempt to 
make any disturbance where the milking 
machine is used. 

Naturally one of the first questions 
asked when a dairyman is considering the 
installation of milking machines is: How 
much time will be saved by their use? In 
an experiment it was shown that the 
average time required for one man to 


total of 40.59 minutes for the day. There 
was, therefore, a daily saving of 3.5 min 
utes per cow, or 14 minutes on four cows, 
thru the use of the machines. It should 
be noted, however, that the time saved by 
the employment of machines was not the 
result of greater speed in milking, but 
in the operator’s ability to milk several 
cows at once. The writer has seen a 
dairyman milk a herd of sixty cows in 
60 minutes with six machines without 
any assistance. In this instance twelve 
cows were milked at a time. The pulsa- 
tor can be adjusted so that the action 
will be fast or slow; 50 to 60 pulsations 
per minute is the rate usually recom- 
mended. The more rapid the pulsations, 
the faster the machine will milk, up to 
a certain limit. The writer saw one cow, 
giving a good flow, milked absolutely 
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clean with a machine in 244 minutes, the 
number of pulsations being 150 per min- 
ute. It is believed, however, that such 
rapid milking for any length of time has 
a bad influence upon the cow, and afte 
a time she might object to the machine 
and refuse to give down her milk, 

The yield of milk is perhaps the most 
important matter to the dairyman. Any 
method of milking that has a tendency to 
decrease the flow to any appreciable ex: 
tent can hardly be considered practicable. 
This point was considered for a period 
of thirty days in an experiment with the 
milking machine. The total yield of milk 
for four cows during thirty days was 
1,898.75 pounds from hand milking and 
1,960.25 pounds from machine milking, 
not including strippings, a difference of 
61.5 pounds, or 3.24 per cent., in favor 
of the machine. Where the work is care- 


cow milker has been that of keeping it 
clean. It is not a difficult matter to ster- 
ilize the parts, and when this is done the 
milk is clean, as it is entirely protected 
from outside contamination, but careless 
cleaning may result in greater contamina- 
tion than in case of hand milking. 
Milking machines are successfully used 
in “certified” milk dairies, where it is re- 
quired that the bacteria be kept below a 
certain standard. At a recent milk con- 
test, where a large number of dairies 
were competing, milk drawn by machin- 
ery won first prize. The machine is rap- 
idly gaining favor with dairymen, and 
no less than 25,000 cows are milked by 
this method at the present time. 
Naturally, the large dairyman will be 
the first to adopt the cow milker, for the 
reason that his equipment will cost him 
less per cow than the small dairyman. 
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THE FOOT-POWER MACHINE. 


fully done by hand and by machines, the 
results have indicated that there was no 
great difference in the yield or quality 
of milk, but the saving of time is the 
item of greatest importance in the use of 
the machines. 

One of the greatest problems of the 


Again, the large dairyman has more at 
stake and has to depend entirely upon 
the hired men to do the work. If they 
fail him, the work falls upon himself or 
perhaps upon a very limited number of 
helpers. With the installation of the 
milking machine, the large dairyman is 
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much more independent, and, if neces- 
sary, could milk a herd of fifty cows with- 
out assistance. This would be next to im- 
possible without it. However, there 
seems to be no good reason why a dairy- 
man with a herd of even ten or twelve 
cows could not use a machine with profit. 
The power required could be secured at 
small cost, and the time saved could be 
used to advantage in working the team 
longer on the farm or in other ways. 
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believed also that the advent of the milk- 
ing machine will have a tendency among 
farmers who now have small dairies to 
enlarge their plants and to make dairy- 
ing their chief business. The trouble has 
been in the past ‘that too many farmers 
have miade dairying secondary to other 
work, and when anything had to be 
neglected, it was always the dairy. For 
this reason, the profits from their dairies 
have been small. Where the milking 


THE MODERN DAIRY. 


The scarcity of milkers and the un- 
reliability of many of them has had a 
tendency to keep many men from going 
into dairy farming. Some dairymen who 
have been in the business have been 
obliged to give it up for this reason. 
Great interest, therefore, centers around 
the milking machine, especially where the 
above difficulty exists. With its intro- 
duction, only about one-half the labor 
will be required to milk the cows, and it 
is believed that the labor employed will 
be of a higher class than heretofore and 
will also command higher wages. It is 


machines have been introduced they have 
influenced dairymen to clean up their 
barns and take more pride in their work. 
This naturally will result in the produc- 
tion of cleaner milk, and perhaps in some 


cases in better prices. Any new appa- 
ratus which has a tendency to improve 
dairy conditions should be welcomed by 
the industry. 

What the cotton gin has been to the 
South the milking machine will surely be 
to the dairy business thruout the coun- 
try. 


Wasurincronr, D. C, 
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Herbert Spencer 


AN autobiography can rarely or- never 
suffice as the only record of a man who 
has played a large part, whether in 
thought or in action, in the world’s his- 
tory. When Herbert Spencer’s “Auto- 
biography” was published a few years 
ago no claim was made for it that it was 
a complete history of the life of one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, of the 
thinkers and philosophers of the nine- 
teenth century. The autobiography ex- 
tended over sixty-two years of Spencer's 
life, but it left uncovered the still fruitful 
years between 1882 and his death at the 
close of 1903. In writing, also, Spencer 
depended chiefly on his memory. He 
had not at hand the letters he had writ- 
ten to his various correspondents, which 
have been available for his biographer, 
and he was also at the disadvantage a 
man must’ always experience in writing 
of himself, of being unable to appraise 
himself impartially and of being fre- 
quently withheld by modesty from put- 
ting thé best possible light on his actions 
and conduct. 

Spencer himself recognized the short- 
comings of his autobiography, and it is 
in fulfilment of his own wish that Mr. 
David Duncan has prepared the Life and 
Letters of Herbert Spencer.* It is a 
work well worth doing, for it is the 
permanent and authentic record of a man 
who, by his individual life work, created 
a new era of philosophical thought. And 
Mr. Duncan has done the work well. As 
is natural and right in a biographer, he 
has endeavored to show Herbert Spencer 
in a favorable light, to clear away the 
many myths and misconceptions that had 
gathered around his personality, and. to 
secure for him due credit for the great- 
ness and originality of his philosophy. 
But a man who, like Mr. Duncan, had 
been closely associated with Herbert 
Spencer, to whom the slightest insin- 
cerity was abhorrent, and with the little 
group of “lovers of truth” who were his 

*LIFe AND LeTTers or Hersert SPENCER. ~ By David 
Duncan. With Illustrations. Two Volumes. Pp. 


zit 414; vii, 444. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 
5.00, 


friends and who were all fellow-seekers 
after knowledge—Lyell, Huxley, Tyn- 
dall, Owen, Darwin, and Mill—could 
scarcely have other than a most scrupu- 
lous regard for veracity, and no degree 
of hero worship could induce Mr. Dun- 
can to set down either more or less than 
the truth, as he saw and understood it. 
As regards the “Synthetic Philosophy” 
and its permanent value to human 
thought, Mr. Duncan does not assume to 
be a judge. He puts’ forward, forcibly 
and ably, Herbert Spencer’s claims to 
originality, and his defense against the 
accusation, frequently repeated, that he 
had obtained an essential part of his 
system from Auguste Comte. Mr. Dun- 
can shows clearly also that Spencer had 
already defined his theory of evolution 
years before Charles Darwin pointed out 
an effective means: of evolution in “the 
survival of the fittest thru natural selec- 
tion in the struggle for existence.” 
Spencer embraced whole-heartedly Dar- 
win’s biological theory, and’ also the 
theory of Lamarck, put forward half a 
century earlier, that changes of species 
were due to the inheritance of functional 
modifications. He opposed, almost with 
bitterness, the theory of Weismann, who 
denied this inheritance of functional 
modifications. It seemed to Spencer im- 
possible to account for the gradual per- 
fecting of species---the upward growth of 
mankind and of plants and animals—if 
the achievements of one generation were 
not inherited by the next. In this respect 
the preponderance of opinion among 
modern biologists is on the whole against 
S:encer; and if his system of evolution 
were as dependent upon this one link as 
he himself supposed, the system might 
have to be relegated to the lumber room 
of outworn philosophies. But evolution 
has become a part of all modern thought 
—it has become the warp into which 
modern thinkers weave the weft of 
newer discoveries and later ideas, and 
the men who most emphatically deny the 
inheritance by offspring of characteristics 
acquired by the parents do not dream of 
attempting to controvert the general 
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theory of evolution. They look only for 
some other working method by which 
evolution has been carried out, and they 
continue to use the phraseology and to 
hold the basal idea of evolution, while 
skeptical of a factor which Spencer him- 
self held to be essential. 

In another respect Spencer’s evolution- 
ary philosophy may be said to be greater 
than its author. In his volumes on soci- 
ology, Spencer works out the gradual 
evolution of human society. Society, 
like the human body, or the solar system, 
must go thru the process of “integration 
of matter and concomitant dissipation of 
motion.” A nation, like the nebula out 
of which a cosmos is being evolved, 
passes from an “indefinite, incoherent 
homogeneity to a definite, coherent 
heterogeneity.” But Spencer, in politics, 
thought to arrest this process, and the 
conviction that England as a nation was 
repudiating the individualistic doctrines 
of the Manchester school of laissez faire 
made him wail over her impending fate, 
like a pessimist rather than a philosopher. 
He opposed on every occasion the exten- 
sion of Government activity. He feared 


always the organization of any new soci- 


ety, whatever its purpose. He was 
against national education and any state 
training or examination of teachers. He 
opposed free libraries, state care for chil- 
dren, and even of paupers and the in- 
sane. He disapproved of the appoint- 
ment of sanitary inspectors, factory in- 
spectors, and in fact of every kind of 
inspection. He was an anti-vaccination- 
ist, an anti-imperialist, as well as an anti- 
war man, and an advocate of the reduc- 
tion of armaments, and of the cessation 
of all expansion of Britain’s empire. He 
was continually in despair at the “bovine 
unintelligence” of his countrymen, who 
were preparing new tvrannies for them- 
selves thru their stupidity in rushing into 
trade unions and into any kind of organi- 
zation which tended to restrict individual 
freedom. He wrote to Tyndall in 1893: 

“What a world we are living in, with its 
socialism and its anarchisms and all kinds of 
wild ideas and destructive actions! I, in com- 
mon wich you, look at the state of the world 
with dismay; but I have for a long time past 
seen the inevitableness of the tremendous dis- 
asters that are coming. But you and I will not 
live to see it. Happily—I think I may say 
happily—we shall be out of it before the crash 
comes.” 


It seems strange that the man 
gave his whole lite to the promulg 

of the philosophy of evolution shor 

so terrified at its processes wh 
found himself and his nation caug 

in their working. For what we: 
these disturbing ideas but the g: 
iutegration of the nation? ror 
indefinite, incoherent homogenci 
savage society Spencer was willi 
recognize that the nation had e 

into a definite, coherent heterog: 

But he was convinced that the p: 
had gone far enough, and he used 
energies in political controversy t 
vent any further integration of th 
crete particles called individuals. h 
the resultant loss of motion or freedom 
to each individual, but with the alsu 
resultant increase of power of motion to 
the integrated whole. It seemed impos- 
sible to Spencer that a man could \ isely 
give up his individual freedom of action 
to go into a trade union; and yet a trade 
union, in comparison with the unorgan- 
ized mass of individual workers of whom 
it is composed, represents in every par- 
ticular the process of evolution as cnun- 
ciated by the author of the “Synthetic 
Philosophy.” 

There is in the Life and Letters 10 ex- 
pression of opinion by Herbert Spencer 
concerning another manifestation «/ the 
working of the universal law of cvolu- 
tion—the formation of great industrial 
combines and corporations, the gradual 
integration of capital and the money 
power. Had Spencer, in the later years 
of his life, looked across the Atlantic to 
the United States, where the process of 
evolution was more advanced ani more 
striking than in England, he might have 
changed his mind about the efficacy of 
unrestricted individual liberty and free- 
dom of contract in securing for every 
man, woman and child the best »ppor- 
tunity for life and development He 
might have been able to see some truth 
in Professor Ferri’s contention, « ainst 
which he wrote an indignant pro‘«st in 
1895, that some form of socialism ‘+ “the 
logical outcome of the positive theory of 
universal evolution,” and instead ©! con- 
tinually anticipating “some dreadful 
social disaster” as the result of modern 
tendencies in democratic goverment, 
Herbert Spencer might hopefully and 


man 
two 
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phiosophically have looked on at the 
rapid working out in Anglo-Saxon civil- 
ization of the processes of evolution, the 
the ry of which he had been the first to 
formulate and enunciate. 
ed 
Ancient Italy 
(REE years ago Professor Pais 
brought out in America his “Ancient 
Legends of Roman History,” in which he 
dec'ared that Roman history prior to 400 
B. ©. was largely legendary, since “the 
majority of Roman annalists were patri- 
ots, genealogists and demagogs rather 
tha: true historians.” He also denied the 
autiienticity of coins and inscriptions 
prior to 350 B. C., and held the “tomb 
of komulus” to be not earlier than that 
date. This put him outside the pale of 
Italian scholars and cost him his position 
in the museum at Naples. The field 
which he covers in the book before us* 
is immense, and inevitably rouses con- 
troversy. 
History has shown us what a busy hive 
was Magna Grecia. [ut it is little more 
than a geographical ttrm. The Greeks 


who fringed Southern Italy and Syra- 
cuse were fully as far from being united 


as those in Greece. Even Dorian 
Tarentum hated Dorian Syracuse, and 
the flourishing Achzan colonists fought 
one another like tykes. When rich 
Sybaris went down before sturdy Croton 
there was little mourning over it except 
by the vanquished. War and pillage were 
the custom. Sicily was no more a unit 
than Europe. When Carthage projected 
itself on Sicily in 480 B. C. only the two 
cities, Syracuse and Akragas, bore the 
brunt of the attack. And when nearly 
eighty years later the Carthaginians at- 
tacked Selinus, no one came to her 
rescue. Here we are dealing neither with 
a nation nor a state. 

We thank the author for publishing a 
fine hut badly battered archaic relief from 
Acre in two zones. The upper shows 
two dancing satyrs in the presence of a 
man holding a jar. Below is a group of 
two sphinxes back to back with a palm 
betwcen them. They are probably of the 
sixth century B. C. 

_"HisroRIcaAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL INVESTIGATIONS IN 
Centr, Iraty, Macna Graecta, SICILY, AND Sar- 
pinta. By Ettore Pais. Translated from the Italian 


by C. Densmore Curtis. Chicago: The University of 
Chicagu Press. $5. 
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The head of Dionysos, which Pais 
found near Sorrento, is by no means “a 
work of the sixth or the beginning of the 
fifth century.” It is archaistic, like sev- 
eral heads in museums, especially at 
Athens. 

A burning question is “By what river 
were the Athenians brought to grief?” 
Pais, after much reflection, has decided 
that the high, round tower, which he 
calls a “Doric tower,” marks the spot. It 
seems meant to commemorate some great 
event. But it is near the Heloros, too far 
south. Holm has fixed upon the stream 
which passes Noto, and the high banks 
seem to point to the Assinaros. 

It will be a surprise to some to find that 
Etruscans remained dominant in Cam- 
pania in 424 B. C., holding Herculaneum 
and Pompeii until they received a crush- 
ing blow at Sentinum 295 B. C. 

One may here note a curious error ol 
spelling, calculated to puzzle the reader 
After speaking of the Phoczans who 
founded Marseilles, in the very next page 
the author proceeds to call the merce- 
naries from Phokis Phoczans also. The 
two peoples were extremely unlike. The 
error recurs more than a dozen times. 

The book ought to have a map of 
Sicily and Southern Italy. 


& 

Together. By Robert Herrick. 

The Macmillan Co.. $1.50. 

Robert Herrick has taken a north light, 
a large canvas, a big brush and set his 
palette somberly with all of the darker 
colors, to paint the picture of marriage 
in America. It begins with the wedding 
of the hero and heroine. Victor Hugo 
says that at the rose-strewn threshold of 
the bridal chamber “an angel stands 
smiling, with his finger on his lip,” but 
Herrick rushes in where Hugo fears to 
tread, and writes his book of revelations. 
The publisher’s advertisement might 
read: “Together; a novel of incompati- 
bility. An assorted lot of unhappy mar- 
riages at $1.50 a dozen.” The worst 
thing in the book is the episode appar- 
ently intended to teach that adultery is not 
wrong, but an ennobling experience if it 
is parenthetical; if the relation is broken 
off at the end of the three days’—or three 
weeks’—moral vacation, What sort of 
“sacred love” is this, which claims 
earthly fulfilment in defiance of the moral 
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and social law? It seems a cowardly 
evasion of the difficult problems of 
divorce. Men and women strongly at- 
tracted to each other should be decent or 
part. ‘Lhat is the only “solution” for 
sane and wholesome human beings. If 
the “unfortunately married” find a “soul- 
mate”’ too late, let it be a mating of souls, 
not bodies. None of these miserable 
people have any religion or call upon any 
very high motives to help them. Some 
are frankly pagan and selfish, some are 
constitutionally immoral, and some seem 
to be just plain, ordinary fools. One or 
two of the men have a sense of honor 
and decency—we cannot see that any of 
the women have either—except the big, 
calm, blonde Alice, who is hopelessly dull 
and heavy. She resembles too much the 
heroine of Zola’s “Fécondité” to interest 
us as she should. Her husband, Steve, 
is also “dull and good.” If novelists had 
the happy fortune of the rest of us in 
knowing people who are both good and 
brilliant, modern fiction would be less 
hopeless. Robert Herrick’s novel, large 
in its intention and painstaking in its 
working out as it is, fails in reality, in 
humor, in wisdom. Its contention that, 
in order to secure happiness, husband 
and wife should work together with 
sympathetic comradeship, is just. But 
how this ideal is to be brought about in 
selfish, frivolous, irreligious, worldly, un- 
moral married people the author seems 
to know as little as-the reader. 
& 

The Power Supreme. By Francis C-. 

Nicholas. Boston: R. E. Lee Co. $1.50. 

A romance of the rubber forest, not on 
the Kongo, but in the wildest part of 
South America; a passionate indictment 
of the Church in her dealings with the 
Indians, who, at the expense of frightful 
labor, bring down the loads of rubber to 
the river; a description of a revolution 
which the Indian helps win but is be- 
trayed by his leader; such is the story 
of The Power Supreme. It is told in 
the first person by an Indian of the forest 
in a simple and straightforward narra- 
tive style that does not gloss over his 
own vices and failures, and is not devoid 
of graphic force in its portrayal of anti- 
clerical and revolutionary feeling. But 
the author, altho he has camped in the 
wildest spots of South America, does not 


give us the “feel” of the forests a. 
Kingsley, who never- saw th 
“Westward Ho,” nor do we ¢ 
sensation of smothering trees and 
gling vines as from Stanley's tra 
Africa. 

& 


The Metropolis. By Upton Sincl: 

York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50 

Mr. Sinclair has chosen to pub! 
notebook in which he recorded 
servations of his year of slu 
among the Four Hundred rather 
construct from this crude mat 
novel of the customary type. T' 
is a matter of choice with him, 
not due, as in the case of some coitem- 
porary writers, to limitation of dramatic 
ability, is proved by the introductory 
chapter, which forms the connectiny link 
between “Manassas” and The \/etro- 
polis, between the civil war of history 
and that of prophecy. But we resolved 
long ago never to find fault with an 
author because he had written another 


“book than the one we wanted him to 


write, so we must say that, since he has 
deliberately sacrificed what is technically 
called “human interest” in favor of what 
he regards as a more important aim, he 
has not failed to accomplish that aim, 
which was to give a vivid impression of 
modern American life under the pressure 
of excessive wealth, of inartistic, aim- 
less, idle, ineffectual, silly, competitive, 
vicious extravagance and luxury. He 
has presented a complementary volume 
to “The Jungle,” the contrasting evils of 
poverty and superfluity, the troubles of 
those who have to earn more than they get 
to spend and the troubles of those who 
have to spend more than they can carn. 
It is useless to attack Mr. Sinclair's accu- 
racy. He probably has up his sleeve aff- 
davits for each individual item. \Jost of 
them are familiar to us thru the Sunday 
scares of the yellow press. It is. how- 
ever, safe for a critic to say, even tno he 
be not a member of the Smart Se, that 
the book does not present a true picture 
of high life in New York, because 11 does 
not really present a picture of lif. at all. 
A large part of it reads like the pros- 
pectus of a hotel or the advertise: ent ot 
a department store, with the prves in 
plain figures on every article. ‘ut in 
pillorying the vice of luxury the »uthor 
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is | kely to do more good than in depict- 
ine the hardships of the poor, for the 
mco-. important thing now is to get the 
people to realize that the wealth thus 
squ: ndered is as really and wholly lost to 
the world, to them, as tho it were burned 
up, as tho there were in the metropolis 
a p rpetual conflagration consuming mil- 

lion a month, 

. 
Cha: les the Bold, Last Duke of Burgundy. 
Ruth Putnam. New York: G. P. Put- 
m’s Sons. $1.35. 

|. is rather startling to find Charles 
the iold among the “Heroes of the Na- 
tion...’ and the author of the volume an- 
ticij ites Our incipient wrath at the pub- 
lisher’s device by the first sentence of the 
preiace, in which the admission of the 
Duke of Burgundy into this noteworthy 
serics is justified on the ground of his 
relation to events rather than by his na- 
tional service or heroic qualities. Charles 
the iold—or the Rash, as our author 
very wisely would have translated Je 
temcraire—was the last Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and he might have been a na- 
tional hero if he had been able to weld 


into a political unity his heterogeneous 


possessions scattered from the Zuyder 
Zee to Switzerland. His attempts to 
consolidate these scattered domains filled 
his life with turmoil and petty wars, 
which afforded him plenty of opportunity 
to be both bold and rash, and. without 
avail, for lve was working against racial, 
geographic\, and linguistic forces too 
strong for Its genius, if not for that of 
any maker of kingdoms. He is, never- 
theless, to be reckoned among the many 
powerful lords of that ruinous feudal fif- 
teenth century which gave us Hotspur, 
Warwick the Kingmaker, and Richard 
Il; and he warred right and left with- 
out achieving anything comparable to the 
triumphs of his mighty contemporary 
Louis XI. Those who like to see their 
Harrimans and Rockefellers in armor, 
however, will enjoy Miss Putnam’s ac- 
count of Charles the Bold, from his pic- 
turesque’ initiation into the Order of the 
Golde. Fleece at the ripe age of twenty 
days 1) his luckless ending at Nancy (at 
which his cunning enemy, Louis XI, 
laugh right merrily). The book pos- 
sesses the rare double charm of engaging 
the interest from page to page and win- 


ning the reader’s confidence in the re- 
liability of the narrative. The illustra- 
tions are selected with discrimination, 
and a really useful map is appended to 
the volume. Miss Putnam’s work will 
surely take first rank in the series to 
which it belongs. 
s 
Yolanda of Cyprus. A Night in Avignon. 
3y Cale Young Rice. New York: The 
McClure Co. $1.25 and 50 cents respec- 
tively. 

Here are two clever plays, in irregular 
meter, the one of four acts, the other of 
one. The latter, which has been already 
staged, conjures with the names of 
Petrarch and Laura, and tho spidery 
enough, hardly more than a sketch, is 
happy in an ingenious and telling mo- 
tive. To some extent, indeed, they are 
both ingenious rather than dramatic; if 
anything the circumstantial element is 
too pronounced for the moral, particular- 
ly in the former, and the tragedy is iden- 
tified too closely with situation. Nor is 
it quite clear why a writer who is deal- 
ing with perennial human passions and 
emotions should estrange them by a re- 
mote muse en scene and by a medieval at- 
mosphere. But tho Mr. Rice seems oc- 
casionally in danger of betraying the es- 
sentials to the accidents of drama, his 
plays have still sufficient life to animate 
them, even when read in the study. 

& 

Letters of Literary Men. Vol. 1, Sir Thomas 
More to Robert Burns. Vol. II, Nine- 
teenth Century. Arranged and edited by 
Frank Arthur Mumby. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.00 each. 

The present collection or anthology of 
letter writers has been made, so says the 
editor, for the purpose of illustrating 
“the history of English literature from 
the end of the fifteenth to the beginning 
of the twentieth century,” as well as of 
tracing the development of the art of let- 
ter writing itself. With regard to the 
first of these purposes, tho comparatively 
easy to illustrate in this way the life and 
manners of an author’s times, it is a 
rather more ticklish business to interpret 
his own character by a small selection 
from his correspondence. And in this 
respect the critic may now and then be 
inclined to question Mr. Mumby’s choice 
and perhaps his sense of proportion. On 
the whole, however, the collection is a 
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good one—particularly so for those 
numerous readers who have ‘no great 
stomach for a bulky correspondence, like 
Cowper’s or Walpole’s. All the great 
writers and most of the small ones are 
represented, while the letters, whether or 
not they quite realize the editor’s more 
ambitious hopes, are interesting individ- 
ually and are usually of the writers’ best. 


& 


Western Asia in the Days of Sargon of 
Assyria, 722-705 B.C. A Study in Orien- 
tal History. By A. T. Olmstead. 16mo, 
pp, vi, 192. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.25. 

The present volume is the second in a 
series of “Cornell Studies in History and 
Political Science.”” The author present- 
ed it as a thesis at Cornell University. 
It represents seven years of study during 
which he was for a year a Fellow at the 
American School for Oriental Studies, 
under Professor Schmidt, and had the in- 
estimable advantage of a careful topo- 
graphical study of a portion of the terri- 
tory covered by Sargon’s campaigns. It 
is an admirably careful, thoro and ade- 
quate study of Sargon’s campaigns, and 
has close bearing on biblical accounts. 
Among the points most valuable is his 
study of the perplexing “Muzri” question 
raised by Winckler. The author with 
good arguments flatly denies that there 
was a Negeb Muzri different from the 
Mizraim of Egypt. Also of much in- 
terest is the account of Sargon’s cam- 
paigns to the north against the Mannai 
and Khaldians (Chaldeans) until he was 
slain in battle with the Cimmerians, as 
this brings him into relation with tribes 
whom our author recognizes as Aryan. 
We may expect much in the future from 
so careful a scholar. A promising school 
of Oriental students has arisen at Cornell 
University under Professors Sterrett and 
Schmidt. 

& 


Vida y escritos del Dr. José Rizal. Por W. 
E. Retana. Madrid: Libreria de V. Suarez, 
1907. 4to, pp. 516. Price, 15 pesetas. 

Rizal is genuinely the political saint of 
the Filipinos, and perhaps no violence 
was done to ecclesiastical usage—tho it 
all. seems strange in modern life—when 
the Independent Philippine Church (the 

Aglipay schismatics) solemnly canonized 

him, two or three years back. He is a 


rather mythical—one might, in som: 
spects, say a mythological—char 
among the Filipino masses; and | 
likewise, tho for other reasons, s' 
mythical personage abroad, especial! 
the United States. Only the rough 
lines of his career have been sketch: 
American readers, and they have 
been distorted either in praise or m 
resentation. A good biography oi 
and real translations of his two po! 
novels would make available to Am 
readers the best sources of inforn 
as to Filipino aspirations, and incid 
iy would afford insight into Fi! 
character and possibilities. So lo 
such works are not available, hoy 
the few Americans who do stud) 
subject must turn to Spanish so: 
And the material for the biograp! 
Rizal has lately been made availabl 
“Life” of him by the bibliographe: 
FE. Retana. Retana ceased to be thi 
torial spokesman of the Spanish friars in 
the Philippines when their cause col- 
lapsed in the disaster of 1898. He is now 
abjectly apologetic for his former politi- 
cal writings, and goes to the opposite 
extreme to ingratiate himself—and his 
writings—with the Filipinos. With the 
aid of various associates of Rizal, whom 
in life Retana abused, he has given us 
the raw materials for his biography, re- 
producing many documents which make 
the work indispensable for every student 
of Spanish rule in the Philippines and of 
the Filipino reform propaganda of recent 
vears. 

& 


The American Constitution. By [rederic 
Jesup Stimson. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Professor Stimson’s lectures, delivered 
in Boston on the Lowell foundation, have 
been published under the title of The 
American Constitution. It is the design 
of the author to apply to the cons /era- 
tion of current politico-economic )rob- 
lems in the United States prin iples 
drawn from the study of the evolu on of 
the English Constitution, but hb: la- 
mentable neglect of all the recent a: thor- 
ities on English constitutional histo: y has 
led him into numberless gross < rors, 
such as, for example, the long-ex: 'oded 
notion that Magna Charta guarnteed 
trial by jury, provided for habeas «pus 
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was drafted by a “representative 
” In short, the historical part— 
s about one-half—of Professor 
m’s volume is utterly worthless. 

he comes to American govern- 
he is on securer ground, and his 
nce in several fields of public activ- 
kes his views on private rights, di- 
of powers, and control of com- 
and corporations worthy of re- 
ul attention. Professor Stimson is 
lent opponent of the present cen- 
ng tendencies, state interference 
ig tendencies, State interference 
‘industrial liberty,” and of all at- 
; to secure thru the Federal Govern- 
a general uniformity of civil and 
ial law. It is a pity that he did not 
his views On these questions with- 
ndertaking such a display of his- 
learning, for he undoubtedly has 
wise and timely things to say. 

st 

By 
ra Tschudi. Translated by Ethel Harie; 
arn. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


08. $2.50. 


English translation of Clara 
idi’s Ludwig the Second is another 
ce that the mysterious ways of the 
iaker are entirely beyond the ken 

most patient and sympathetic re- 
rs. Neither his relations with the 
musician Wagner nor his infantile 
n the Franco-German War ought 
e saved this neurotic and silly Ba- 

King from a deserved oblivion— 
st outside of Germany. It will be 
ed that the author had done the 
ie could with a morbid, extrava- 
incompetent dawdler, who from his 
stuous childhood to his sad death 
own hand never did a right royal 
worthy of perpetual 

The book will no doubt have its 
for those who delight in the scan- 
{ royal houses or in the mad enter- 
f a mad king, who found comfort 
igining that he was the Grand 
ch Louis XIV, or in dashing 
| on stormy nights alone in his 
coach. The sole interest of the 
for normal persons will be in the 
rs dealing with Ludwig’s service 
gner, who found in the music-lov- 
ing the patron and protector in a 
‘{ sore need. There is no doubt 
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that Ludwig did give the musician the 
means which afforded him leisure and 
opportunity for some of his best work, 
and for this we are all grateful—so grate- 
ful indeed that we would willingly forget 
all the rest of the history of the unhappy 
sovereign. The students of insanity and 
consanguineous marriages will find use- 
ful pathological materials, but surely the 
publishers are not addressing the book 
to such an audience alone. 
a 

The Cry of the Children. By Mrs. John Van 

Vorst. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 

$1.25. 

The title made famous sixty years ago 
by Mrs. Browning is still the fit name for 
a tract upon child labor. Mrs. Van 
Vorst’s book is an account of her visits 
to the cotton mill communities of the 
South and of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. She has sought rather to arouse 
concern for these enslaved children of 
the cotton industry than to discuss eco- 
nomic causes and effects and methods of 
cure, and pictures vividly the deformed 
minds and bodies of the thousands of lit- 
tle children she saw in her journeys from 
factory to factory. No one who reads 
these incidents will forget that we are 
making imiserable lives today and run- 
ning a bill against the future, to be sure- 
ly paid in a people physically and mental- 
ly degenerate. Mrs. Van Vorst shows 
with sympathy what is not often so clear- 
ly brought forth, the curious charm of the 
mountain whites, their innate courtesy 
and refinement of feeling, never wholly 
destroyed even amid the squalor, the 
ignorance and the shiftlessness of the life 
in the mill town. Senator Beveridge, in 
his introduction, makes his plea for a Na- 
tional Child Labor Law, such as he fath- 
ered at the last session of Congress. His 
argument of an analogy between the clos- 
ing of interstate commerce to the prod- 
ucts of child labor and the forbidding 
of the use of the mails to lotteries is not 
quite convincing to those who still hold 
to the old-fashioned theory of the dele- 
gation of some matters to the separate 
States.. Indeed, the tendency of the book, 
so far as it has constructive aim, is to- 
ward a compulsory school law and a 
longer school term for the South, and 
closer inspection and more faithful en- 
forcement of existing laws for the North, 
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When it is considered that these aged 
children and these wretched homes are 
but a friction of the cotton workers, 
and that there are little breaker boys still 
in the mining regions, and sweatshop 
babies in every city, one is inclined, how- 
ever, to welcome any plan for fighting the 
horror, whether it seem feasible in itself 
or not, certain that agitation spreads 
knowledge, and knowledge cannot but 
hasten to its end one of the gravest 
wrongs that ever stained this country. 
& 
The Under Groove. By Arthur Stringer. 
New York: The McClure Co. $1.50. 

The narrator of the adventures in The 
Under Groove, by Arthur Stringer, is a 
composite cracksman, possessor of a con- 
venient double personality caused by a 
crack on the head when he was discharg- 
ing his duty as a train-dispatcher. The 
combination of criminal and expert elec- 
trician is a good one for his business, but 
a very bad one for various banks and 
brokers. Incidentally, the story is lively 
reading, of a somewhat higher order 
than many of the “Rafflesiana” we have 
endured since that gentleman-burglar set 
the fashion for novels of excitement. 

& 

Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 4 vols., $3.25 each. 

Fynes Moryson was an English gentle- 
man of some property, who spent ten 
vears at the close of the sixteenth century 
in journeyings about the then civilized 
portion of the globe. The work was pub- 
lished in London in 1617, and in 1903 
Mr. Charles Hughes edited extracts from 
it under the title of “Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land.” It is now reprinted in full for the 
first time, unchanged save in the shapes 
»f some letters and the correction of ob- 
vious printers’ errors. Mr. Moryson was 
driven to his wanderings, he says, by “a 
kind of virtuous envy of any who had 
seene more Cities, Kingdoms, and Prov- 
inces, or more Courts of Princes, Kings 
and Emperours then myselfe.”” He was 
an indefatigable sightseer, never wearied 
of new places, and never troubled by the 
difficult traveling of those days. Only in 
Palestine, where the methods of trans- 
portation seem much the same today, did 
his imperturbable attitude toward the 


discomforts of travel desert him. 
wanderings included Germany, th 
Countries, Switzerland, Denmark 
land, Austria, Italy, France, Turk 
Palestine, and the British Isles, an 
account is a mine of detailed infor 
concerning these lands. Moryso 

his world as he found it, troubling 

self not at all about the governmen 

der which he past, or the civilizati 

met, or the state of learning or rm 

in which he found a people. To hi 
eigners were foreigners, all alike «| 

of kindly curiosity. To much of th« 

the title Itinerary is_ strictly appli 
telling in bare outline what was 

day after day, what routes taken, 
time needed for travel from po 
point, and the cost of living in the <i ifer- 
ent lands. Into this the traveler enters 
in detail, and he provides a careful table 
of comparative values of coin, for the 
convenience of those who should {fv llow 
in his footsteps. When he is in this pro- 
saic mood the general reader is well con- 
tent to leave him to the delver into 
original sources, but Moryson has happy 
moods in which he has saved curious cus- 
toms and quaint bits of beliefs to delight 
us three centuries later. Here, for in- 
stance, at Fribourg silver mines, the same 
divining rod was in good and regular 
standing as a discoverer of silver that it 
is today in New England as a discoverer 
of water. The dreams which come to him 
and his brother alike, announcing at dif- 
ferent times the deaths of their father and 
of their mother should be handed over 
to the Society for Psychical Research. 
Adventures such as we like to fancy were 
to be met at every turn in the Europe of 
the sixteenth century Moryson mentions 
few. He was robbed on his way to 
Paris, to be sure, but he makes more of 
his servant’s fear that he would not be 
paid, and of the indignity which 
consequence suffered, in being le to a 
second-rate inn, than of the danger thru 
which he had past. An account ©: the 
Rebellion in Ireland, of which he was 
eyewitness, being secretary to the suc- 
cessful Lord Deputy, Montjoy, take. one 
volume, and gives the wild history | rom 
the English point of view. The cli: ters 
of advice to travelers throw lig) on 
many matters belonging to the dai’ life 
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ie times, and the salads of Italy, the 
and the housewifery of Germany, 
at cakes of Scotland, here prove by 
xperience to be of no recent origin. 
volumes, tho large, are light and 
ant to hold, the print and paper par- 
satisfactory. They are illus- 
| by Moryson’s diagrams of cities 
old prints of the battles in Ireland, 
there is a full index, in which, how- 


_it is a little curious to find no men- 


f Wales. 


7 


Literary Notes 


Anything relating to housing in New 
is of interest because of the crowding of 
ypulation, and so the Third Report_of the 
House Department of the City of 
York, for the year ending December 3Ist, 
which has just been issued, will be wel- 
| because of the progress it marks in 1m- 
d tenement conditions—altho it must be 
ed that a great work in this direction 
still be done. 

Montrose J. Moses, who writes about the 
r of the modern morality play, “The Ser- 
in the House,” in this issue, has prepared 


y and revised edition of his Everyman, the 


ith century morality play in which Mr. 
\Irs. Kennedy appeared for the first time 
s country. Among the additions to this 
Mr. Kennedy giving 


nterpretation of the symbolism of the play. 


nguest of Spain to the Discovery of 
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York: Mitchell Kennerley. $1.00). 
.Dr. Maurice H. Harris, of New York, 
rsonally published as a text-book a His- 
f the Medieval Jews. From the Moslem 
Amer- 
It deals with a golden age of the Jews, 
their literature had a splendid develop- 
in Spain until they 
persecution at the end of the fifteenth 
ry. The period includes the time of the 
Nachmanides, the —— Mai- 
les (the author of “The Guide of the Per- 
d”), and the poets Jehuda Halevi and Ibn 
1. Translations of some of the works of 
poets are given. 
The speeches which a candidate has 
to all sorts of audiences thru a public 
of many years give far more reliable in- 
ion as to his ideas and aims than a plat- 
mistructed for the occasion by the poli- 
of his party. The volume entitled 
t Day Problems, published by Dodd, 
& Co. ($1.50), ought therefore to have 
reading this summer, for it has the 
nportant addresses of William H. Taft. 
leal with the Philippines, two with China 
ipan, two with the judiciary, two with 
lministration and the others with the 
the army, the Panama Canal, labor, etc. 
Our current literature seems to be keeping 
in touch with the current stage. Not 
Oo we note a tendency on the part of 


were forced out by* 
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publishers to novelize every big success of the 
theater, such as “The Chorus Lady” and “Paid 
in Full,” but an additional move seems to be 
to forestall a drama by the issuance of the 
novel from which the play is taken. Simulta- 
neously with the announcement by Charles 
Frohman that one of his early fall productions 
will be Cecily Hamilton’s Diana of Dobson's, 
comes the book itself (Century, $1.50), and the 
question that strikes us is whether or not a 
previous knowledge of the rebellious shopgirl’s 
adventures will take from the freshness of the 
comedy which follows so closely on its heels. 
The stage, as a source of our fiction writers, 
has always had its attractions, and Charles 
3elmont Davis, like his brother Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, in his The Stage Door (Scribner, 
$1.50) tries to catch the atmosphere of theatri- 
cal life as it occurs on and off “the boards.” 
3ut we think that perhaps the best way, and 
certainly the most profitable way, of gaining 
that atmosphere is thru the reading of stage 
biography. There one obtains the quaint 
flavor of the greenroom, besides becoming fa- 
miliar with personality. And with such a per- 
sonality as Richard Mansfield—this actor’s art 
was distinctly individual—Mr. Paul Wilstach, 
who for years was personal representative and 
literary adviser of Mr. Mansfield, should be 
able to present an interesting series of arti- 
cles, the first of which will appear in the Sep- 
tember Scribner’s. After all, the stage is so 
colored with:the romance of fiction—by reason 
of its very inherent glamor—that it matters 
little to the average reader whether the book 
be a series of tales or an actual life—the ef- 
fect is the same—theatrical infatuation. 


& 


Pebbles 


SUMMER BoarDER—You wrote me that mos- 
quitoes were nowhere in this neighborhood. 

Farmer—I reck’n there’s some _ mistake, 
pardner. I must o’ writ that mosquitoes were 
now here in the neighborhood.—Judge. 


“SHOULD a man go to college after fifty ?” 

“Well, he might pass muster at tennis,” 
answered the expert. “But a man can't ex- 
pect to do much in baseball or football at that 
age.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Mr.. ASQUITH was recently speaking in a 
Welsh town when he was somewhat rudely in- 
terrupted by a voice in the audience, which de- 
manded to know his position as to woman suf- 
frage. “That,” Mr. Asquith replied blandly, 
“is a subject I prefer to discuss When ladies 
are not present.’ 


“HELLO!” 
“Hello!” 
“Ts that you, 

“Yes 

“Will it be possible, do you think, for you to 
come home a little earlier than usual this after- 
noon? I wish to”—— 

“Say, is Mrs. Highmore c:z alling on you? 

“Yes. How do you know? 

“You're using your company dialect and 
articulation on me.”—Chicago Tribune. 


Henry ?” 
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The Standard Oil Fine 

In the United States District Court, at 
Chicago, the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana was found guilty of accepting 
unlawful concessions in railroad freight 
rates and was required by Judge Landis 
to pay a fine of $29,240,000, or $20,000 
on each of 1,462 counts of the indict- 
ment. An appeal was taken, and now 
the three judges of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals have reversed the lower court's 
judgment and remanded the case for a 
new trial under conditions that are favor- 
able to the defendant, in that they will 
make it more difficult to secure convic- 
tion and surely will prevent the imposi- 
tion of so large a fine. 

It is of the highest importance that 
defendants in our courts, whether rich 
or poor, should be tried fairly, and that 
both procedure and judgment should be 
in accordance with law. Believing that 
the guilt of the defendant in this case 
had been lawfully and clearly proved, and 
having some knowledge of the company’s 
similar offenses in a long series of years, 
a large majority of the American people, 
we think, regarded the great fine as one 
justly imposed. The appellate court 


now says that it was excessive, an 
certain evidence for the defendan 
improperly excluded. 

it 1s held by the appellate cour 
Judge Landis erred (1) in excludin 
tain testimony, part of it being tl 
one Bogardus, the company’s traffic 
ager, io the effect that he did not 
that the rate paid by the company was 
much lower than the lawful pub’: lied 
rate, and also in charging the jury that 
a shipper could lawfully be con: ted 
even if he did not know what the |: \\ ful 
published rate was; (2) in deciding that 
the number of offenses was the nu:ber 
of carloads of oil shipped, and (2) in 
abusing the discretion vested in the «vurt 
by imposing a fine designed to punish a 
corporation that was not on trial. We 
have not at hand the text of Judge |an- 
dis’s charge. It may be that he erred 
in instructing the jury that knowledge 
on the part of the shipper’s agent was not 
essential, but the average man wil! say 
that in all probability the corporation 
knew whether it was paying the lawful 
rate or not, and that there might have 
been an understanding between the cor- 
poration and the railroad company, as to 
which the subordinate employees were 
not informed. 

It appears that the appellate court is 
not free from error on this point. |t as- 
serts that Judge Landis excluded thic tes- 
timony of Bogardus. But the record 
shows that it was admitted by him, al- 
most exactly in the words of the appellate 
court’s summary of it, over the  bjec- 
tion of the Government’s counsel. This 
affects the higher court’s position with 
respect to one of the grounds of i's de- 
cision. . 

It is asserted by Judge Grosscv) and 
his associates that in the case of « rate 
concession the offense is not conileted 
until there is a money settlemen: with 
the carriers, and that therefore eac') sep- 
arate offense must include all th car- 
loads and shipments covered by 01. set- 
tlement. There were only thirty-s' set- 
tlements for the 1,462 carloads nai «d in 
the indictment, and under this ri’> the 
permissible fine would have range {rom 
$36,000 to $720,000. Judge La: ‘is is 
severely criticised because he did mn “as- 
certain the number of offenses in « cord- 
ance with these principles.” TI: ‘veld, 
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with the grand jury, that the shipment 
of each carload was a separate and dis- 
tinct violation of the law. 

lhis was regarded by many as ex- 
treme severity in the application of the 
statute. But the law imposes a penalty 
for “each offense.” What constitutes a 
separate Offense in the practice of a cor- 
poration whose shipments are so great 
and so continuous? There is need of a 
final décision on this point by the Su- 
prene Court. Under this intermediate 
appellate court’s ruling, a shipping cor- 
poration and a railroad company could 
agree to have settlements only once a 
vear, or even less frequently, and thus 
reduce the penalty to a few thousand dol- 
lars. If Judge Landis’s method of ascer- 
taining the number of offenses is too sev- 
ere for a convicted defendant, the appel- 
late court’s is also objectionable because 
it is too lenient. 

In sharply rebuking the trial judge for 
abusing the discretion vested in the court, 
Judge Grosscup and his associates say 
his reason for imposing so large a fine 
was that it was shown, after conviction, 
that the defendant company (the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana) was owned 
by the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, which is the central or parent cor- 
poration of the Standard’s oil interests, 
as everybody knows. This New Jersey 
corporation, they assert, was not before 
the court, was not on trial. They add 
that Judge Landis said, while imposing 
sentence, that with respect to such vio- 
lations of law “the New Jersey corpora- 
tion was not a ‘virgin’ offender.” So 
far as their criticism is based on this re- 
mark, it should be withdrawn, for the 
record shows that Judge Landis spoke 
in this way not of the New Jersey cor- 
poration but of “the defendant.” He did 
say, however, while imposing the fine, 
that the Indiana company was merely the 
nominal defendant, and that the real one 
was the parent corporation in New Jer- 
sey. \Vas not that true? 

He ascertained by inquiry in court that 
for the three years during which the of- 
fenses named in the indictment were com- 
mitted, the parent company’s net earn- 
ings had been $199,800,000, and that the 
payment of $117,603,000 in dividends 
had lft a surplus of $82,000,000. The 
Indiana company was practically a local 


agent of the controlling and owning cen- 
tral corporation. The fine was about 
one-seventh of the net earnings, or a lit- 
tle more than one-third of the three years’ 
surplus. Probably it is true, as a strict- 
ly legal proposition, that Judge Landis 
should not have permitted the fine to be 
measured by any consideration of the par- 
ent company’s huge profits, but the ap- 
pellate court’s rebuke appears to be based 
upon an assumption that each of the two 
corporations is independent. As every- 
body knows that one was and is practical- 
ly an agent of the other, this was very 
weak foundation for the appellate court’s 
attack upon Judge Landis, altho refer- 
ence to the technical separation of the 
two corporations might fairly have been 
made in a calm criticism of the fine. 

It may be that the original judgment 
in this case ought to have been annulled, 
because of Judge Landis’s errors, but the 
appellate court’s decision leaves some- 
thing to be desired, both in reasoning and 
in tone. We do not see why any one 
should accuse the trial judge of vindic- 
tive zeal for the prosecution, or the ap- 
pellate judges of a desire to proteci 
“malefactors of great wealth.” But the 
trial was not a model exhibition of calm 
judicial procedure, and some of its heat 
has been transmitted to the appellate 
tribunal. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s comments, also, are 
marked by much warmth, together with 
an erroneous view of the meaning and 
effect of the decision on appeal. This 
decision really does “touch the merits of 
the case,” beyond “the size of the fine.” 
The effect of the admission of the tes- 
timony which was excluded cannot be 
foreseen. We have referred merely to 
the testimony of Bogardus; there is other 
evidence covered by the appellate court’s 
opinion. As the conviction has been an- 
nulled, the President’s assertion that 
“there is absolutely no question of the 
guilt of the defendants” might better have 
been withheld. In what he says about a 
possible miscarriage of justice and an es- 
cape from “the punishment which would 
have unquestionably been meted out to 
any weaker defendant guilty of such an 
offense” there are indications of anger, 
accompanied by what many will call a 
suggestion that the appellate judges are 
not strictly just. They may have erred, 
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but it does not appear that they deserve 
to be censured for bias. The President 
must have spoken without due considera- 
tion of the meaning that might be given 
to his words. 

The questions involved in the appellate 
court’s decision should be laid before the 
Supreme Court. This decision ought 
not to be final. Unfortunately, the Gov- 
ernment has not the right to appeal in 
such a case, altho the Department of Jus- 
tice has repeatedly urged Congress to 
grant this right by statute. 

& 


The Artist and His Public 


THe middleman between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, like the peace- 
maker who interposes in a quarrel, gets 
knocks from both sides. An editor is 
such a middleman engaged in bringing 
together the author and the readers, and 
he has abundant evidence that he is not 
giving entire satisfaction to either party 
to the transaction. The authors find 
fault with him because he will not print 
whatever they may want to write, and 
the subscribers because he will not print 
whatever they may want to read. 

Now the public is, for the most part, a 
dumb and patient creature, tho obstinate 
and unruly. It does not talk back much, 
but manifests its displeasure by a silent 
stubbornness, using very effectively the 
tactics of “passive resistance.” But the 
authors and their fellow artists are a vol- 
uble set. They talk so loudly and elo- 
quently and frequently about how they 
are abused that they have come to be- 
leve that the right is altogether on their 
side of the controversy, and have even 
convinced a large part of the public that 
it is wrong in its treatment of the artists, 
altho, of course, that conviction makes 
no difference with its conduct. We have 
found on our occasional visits to the coast 
of Bohemia and short trips into the in- 
terior that the inhabitants of that country 
have few subjects of conversation except 
the oppression imposed upon them by 
the public thru its nefarious agents, the 
editors, publishers, picture dealers, the- 
ater managers, etc. We are inclined, 
therefore, to say a few words on the 
other side from that which has been so 
ably argued by those most concerned, 
and to call attention to the fact that the 


public also has its rights in this m:tter 
of the disposal of esthetic products 

For it takes two to make a ba 
and the sale of pictures, statues, p 
novels, dramas, music, etc., is a ba: 

Art becomes a commodity whene 

seeks a purchaser, and is then, w! 

we like it or not, subject to the ¢g 

laws governing commercial transa: 

The rights of both parties are equa! 

public has a right to refuse to buy, 

hear or look at what it does not |il 

matter how bad its taste. The arti 

the right to create what works of ; 

will, however bad his taste. 

“And only the Master shall praise us, ai 
the Master shall blame; 

And no one shall work for money, and 
shall work for fame; 

But each for the joy of working, and « 
his separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for tlie God 
of Things as They Are!” 

This, the artist’s heaven, he may to a 
large extent realize now upon earth. If 
he cannot get paid for his art he can 
earn a living at something else ani still 
have time enough for his own esthetic 
expression. Does not art thrive best in 
a garret and on a diet of dry bread? nd 
have we not heard that the true artist, 
so far from selling the offspring of his 
genius, shrinks even from exposing tliem 
to the vulgar gaze of the public? 

The artist in any craft can do what he 
pleases in his own studio. It is only 
when he descends to the market place 
that he is liable to get jostled by the 
crowd or taken up by the police. The 
playwright does not have to go on his 
knees to the syndicate for permission to 
write closet dramas that are true to name. 
The eyes of the Third Assistant |’ost- 
master-General cannot penetrate ‘© the 
desk drawer where the author keeps the 
precious manuscript for which the world 
is not yet worthy. The minions of \lam- 
mon have so far not crushed under their 
iron heels the unpublished novels and 
poems. 

Now, while we admire the artis: who 
works according to his own pleasur. and 
for his own delight alone, and have : ften 
wished that more of them lived \ to 
that ideal, we believe that the artis‘ . ains 
when he makes a bargain with the ; ple. 
even tho he may not get quite his | rms. 
The true amateur spirit is an adn: ‘able 
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thing, but, after all, the best work comes 
from the professional. This is not be- 
cause he has greater natural ability than 
the amateur, or better training, or more 
time; it is chiefly because he is working 
for the public instead of for himself. 
The great artist takes the world into 
partnership with him. He is a great man 
because he includes so many other men. 
His words are heard around the world 
because he speaks with the voice of a 
multitude. They have thrown their bur- 
dens upon his shoulders and it has made 
him taller. His responsibilities have 
given him strength. He knows that he 
is no longer altogether his own master, 
but he has learned that it is not well for 
him that he should be. He feels that he 
is set upon a hill in the midst of a great 
throng of men and women, all looking 
up to him with admiring and trustful 
eyes, and that beyond them, farther than 
he can see, there are still other thousands, 
who have chosen him as their leader, as 
the interpreter of their deepest emotions, 
and the guide to their highest aspirations. 
He rejoices that he has been able to lead 
this multitude to the delectable land by 


the secret way that he alone had found, 
and he prays that he may never betray 
the trust which he has earned, by lead- 
ing them falsely or blindly where even 
the least of them may be lost in the 


wilderness. He knows he needs them all 
as much as they need him. 

When an artist complains—which is 
much of the time—that he is not free to 
work as he likes, it really means that 
people will not pay him what he thinks 
they ought to for doing what they do not 
want him to do. It is a technical trope, 
just as when a man says that he cannot 
find work. There is never a shortage of 
work. Each of us has more work that 
he wants done than ten of us can do. 
Money, not work, is what is hard to find. 
Art is long; it is the artist that is short. 
If an artist were freed from the obliga- 
tion of serving others and deferring to 
their tastes, he would in most cases spend 
his time in devising fantastic modes of 
expression for his own morbid idiosyn- 
crasies. 

lhe word “public” is one of those gen- 
eral terms that tend to ambiguity of 
thorght. We can give a clearer idea of 
the relation we have been discussing if 
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we substitute for the public one of its 
component parts, an individual: 

The Artist stops a Stranger on the street. 

Artist—“I am going to paint a picture.” 

STRANGER—“What for ?” 

Artist—“For the pure joy of working.” 

STRANGER—“I wish you joy of it. How nice 
it is to be able to paint a picture for yourself!” 

Artist—"“I. am not going to paint it for 
myself. I paint it for you.” 

STRANGER—“Well, now, that is kind of you, 
to do so much for a stranger for nothing!” 

Artist—“Not for nothing. You must cook 
for me while I paint.” ’ 

STRANGER—“Now, that’s a horse of another 
color. Stili, I don’t know but it’s a fair offer, 
seeing that I can’t paint pictures for myself, 
but can cook for another man. [I'll try it. I 
call myself a pretty good cook, but if I don’t 
get the seasoning to suit you, all you haye to 
do is to say so. Between meals I will give 
you pointers as to how I want my picture fixed 
up. 

Artist—“No. The artist can only work in 
perfect freedom. You are to have nothing at 
all to say about the picture. I shall paint 
what I like and as I like. You do not under- 
stand Art.” 

STRANGER—“Oh, I don’t pretend to. But I 
know what I like.” 

Artist—“No, you do not know what you 
like. I alone know that. I am going to paint 
the picture to suit myself and you’ve got to 
take it and pay for it and pretend to admire it.”’ 

3y this time the Stranger, realizing that the 
Artist is crazy, tries to get away quietly, but 
the Artist chases him down the road, shouting 
“Philistine!” “Robber!” “Bourgeois!” and 
“Bromidiot!” and accuses him to the gathering 
crowd of assault on the highway with intent to 
commercialize. 

a 


Young Turkey 


THE Powers have been busy for many 
months past in planning the foreign and 
domestic policy of the Turkish Empire. 
Austria wanted to run a railroad thru 
the country from west to east; Russia 
said if so she must be allowed to go 
across from north to south; Germany 
wanted to build to Bagdad. Great alarm 
was felt lest some one of the Powers 
should object to these startling proposals, 
but to everybody’s surprise nobody did, 
except the Sultan, but he was not con- 
sulted. Then Great Britain called atten- 
tion to the fact—which has been filling 
the newspapers for the last ten years— 
that Macedonia was in disorder, and pro- 
posed a plan for the virtual administra- 
tion of this unruly district by the Pow- 
ers, in the interests, of course, of the 
Sultan and his subjects. Another flutter 
in the chancelleries, the proposition pre- 
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posterous, but again all come to a speedy 
agreement, and are ready to urge it upon 
the Sultan with the necessary insistence, 
when now these fine plans have to be 
pigeonholed on account of the appear- 
ance of a new factor in the problem 
which the Powers, for all their care, had 
failed to take into consideration—that is, 
the people themselves. The Sultan de- 
cided that if he had to share his sov- 
ereignty he preferred a Parliament to the 
Powers, so he has granted a constitution 
and called for the election of a national 
assembly. 

Abdul Hamid knew what to do in 
this emergency because he had _ been 
there before. He himself had been put 
on the throne by a Young Turkey 
party after the reigns of his uncle and 
brother had come to tragic ends within 
three months. Most of his empire was 
in revolt, and the Powers were arrang- 
ing for its partition to their mutual sat- 
isfaction. 

The new Parliament did not do any- 
thing except to find fault with the ad- 
ministration and, having served his pur- 
pose, that of giving a vocal outlet to the 
discontent of his subjects and of amelio- 
rating the action of the Powers, it van- 
ished and was heard of no more till now. 
It only held two sessions, the first open- 
ing March 19th and the second Decem- 
ber 13th, 1877. On the latter occasion, 
immediately after the fall of Plevna had 
left Constantinople defenseless before 
the Russians, the Sultan delivered a 
speech from the throne filled with such 
excellent sentiments as the following: 

“The salvation of the empire depends en- 
tirely upon the complete and sincere carrying 
out of the constitution. Our greatest wish has 
been to see all classes of our subjects enjoy 
the benefits of complete equality and our coun- 
try profit by the progress of modern civiliza- 
tion. . . . It is by means of complete iib- 
erty of discussion that one can arrive at the 
truth in legislative and political questions and 
thus protect the public interest. The consti- 
tution renders this a duty on your part.” 

The Sultan could do no better than 
use the same speech when he assembles 
his new parliament. The constitution, 
too, could hardly be improved upon to- 
day. It is as good as new, having never 
been used. 

Nobody expects much of Abdul 
Hamid. He is now sixty-six years old 
and has spent nearly half his life fooling 


the people and the Powers. Whether 
constitutional government can exist jp 
Turkey depends, not upon him, but upon 
the men of younger generation who have 
long been striving to get a share in the 
government of their country. They have 
been deprived of all opportunity fo; 
litical training and nobody | 
whether they have the ability and so- 
briety essential for their exceed 
difficult task. They have been tok 
successful at assassination for ny 
years. It appears, from the events o/ the 
past week, that they have carried a mut- 
iny to a triumphant conclusion. But this 
does not imply the possession of the 
capacity for self-government as the pres- 
ent condition of Russia and Persia show. 
The young Turks have at last their 
chance, and if they can give the country 
a decent administration and keep these 
turbulent races from cutting each other's 
throats they will do more than absolutism 
or benevolent intervention has been able 
to accomplish. 


Constitutional Despotisms 

Turkey falls into line behind Persia 
and Russia in establishing a nominally 
constitutional form of government. ‘| hese 
three great powers together exercise po- 
litical dominion over that vast area of 
Western Asia and Eastern Europe in 
which civilization possibly had its ori- 
gins, and at any rate achieved its first 
great triumphs over barbarism, but 
which has never yet attained to civiliza- 
tion of the highest type. The govern- 
ment of this area has from the earliest 
times been imperial and despotic, and for 
a long time to come it will continue to be 
such, notwithstanding the pretense ol 
parliamentary institutions. 

No people can enjoy the reality of con- 
stitutional government until it acquires 
political habits and discipline. It must 
have law and liberty in its blood and 
must think in terms of legal ideas. To 
acquire these habits and ideas, something 
more than an enthusiasm for them is 
necessary. They grow more slowly than 
a forest of oaks, and no one generation 
can witness both their germination and 
their maturity. 

The experience that now await: the 
Turkish liberal will certainly be not very 
different from that which the liberals of 
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Persia and of Russia are passing thru. 
|[mperial promises will be as lightly 
brokcn as they have been made, and such 
parliamentary discussion as is permitted 
will lie wholly within those limits which 
ihe Sultan considers safe. We shall read 
of reorganizations, following upon disso- 
lutions and specially ordered elections ; of 
the banishment or execution of liberal 
leaders, whose zeal deludes them until 
they imagine that the era of true consti- 
tutionalism has dawned, and that they 
can urge reforms with impunity. There 
will be conflicts between the parliament 
and the Sultan, from which the Sultan 
nerge with one eye squinting and 
umb on his nose. It will be the 
f the Duma and the Megliss over 


will e1 
his tl 
story 

again. 

What, then, is the use of a merely 
nominal constitution in a half barbaric 
land? Can it more than bring constitu- 
tionalism into contempt, and so strength- 
en the contention of those essentially 
bourbon minds—-who are numerous 
enougli in our western nations, including 
the United States—that popular govern- 
ment is still a questionable success at the 
best and in the most enlightened lands, 
and for the vast majority of mankind 
unsuitable ? 

We do not share this pessimistic view. 
The reader of history does not have to 
go back so very far, even in the annals 
of the English-speaking folk, hot to men- 
tion the Continental European nations, to 
discover that parliamentary institutions 
as we know and work them were not cre- 
ated in a day. It does not demand an 
extraordinary development of the his- 
torical imagination to see that the Eng- 
land of William the Conqueror did not 
differ greatly from the Russia of today, 
or that matters in the rude age of 
Stephen were not greatly superior to the 
Persian politics of A. D. 1908. In the 
age of the Stuarts learning and wit were 
fourishing in England more than they 
are today in Constantinople or in Asia 
Minor, but the case of the political lib- 
eral was probably not much better under 
Charles I than it is under Abdul 
Hamid IT. 

It is probably a substantial point 
gained when even a merely nominal con- 
stitutionalism is conceded. The parlia- 
ment may be made up entirely of men 
supposed to be conservative and safe; its 
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discussions may for the most part be per- 
functory, and its enactments may mere- 
ly give formal expression to measures 
which the imperial power assents to. 
Nevertheless, it does an educative work. 
Some discussion, some publicity, some 
formality of procedure will prove in the 
long run to be better than none at all. 
Like the first blundering attempts of the 
child to walk alone and to talk, they 
seem to amount to little. But the day 
will come when the peoples that practice 
them will be . politically stronger and 
clearer headed than they are now. 

Some constitutions are better than oth- 
ers, but by comparison with uncondi- 
tional despotism, there are no bad con- 
stitutions. 

a 


President Roosevelt and the Navy 


Tue President is not going to give up 
his fight for a big navy. Last week, in 
his address before the Naval War Col- 
lege, he again appealed to the country 
for more battleships, on the assumption 
that thus peace would be insured. 

Nowadays no one dares to advocate a 
big navy for the aggression of war but 
only for the preservation of peace. For 
this we are thankful, and paradoxical as 
it seems it is the only argument that can 
appeal to a peace-loving people. 

We suppose everybody agrees that we 
should have an “adequate” navy, but how 
many battleships are adequate is the 
question. It is absurd for the nations 
to determine to outbid each other in 
armaments. Such a policy would inevi- 
tably lead to the bankruptcy of all ex- 
cept the one that had the greatest re- 
sources. The nations will, we fancy, 
prefer to risk the improbability of war 
than to tax themselves into security and 
starvation. 

So far as the United States is con- 
cerned we do not see what conceivable 
motives could induce any of the world 
Powers to engage in a war of aggression 
against us. The odds would be against 
them, even if we did not have a single 
warship. No one argues, on the other 
hand, that we should invade them. More- 
over, all the world Powers are about as 
civilized as we are, and the two Hague 
Conferences have perfected methods that 
are already ample for civilized states to 
employ in settling their disputes. We do 
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not need a big navy in dealing with 
Powers calling themselves civilized, and 
a small navy is sufficient to take care of 
such minor nations like Turkey and 
Venezuela. 

But the President says a big navy is 
the only guarantee of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Perhaps he forgets that the Sec- 
ond Hague Conference practically made 
this a canon of international law, and 
tho the nations conceivably might not 
obey the rules of international law, ex- 
cept at the cannon’s mouth, yet as a mat- 
ter of fact, history shows that they do. 
The moral law has been sufficient to 
make the nations live up to the award of 
every dispute between them settled by 
arbitration. 

The President also fears we may need 
a big navy because friction may be 
caused by our increasingly exclusive im- 
migration policy. It may, and doubtless 
will, produce friction, but that is a differ- 
ent thing from predicting that a nation 
would be foolish enough to go to war 
because of the exercise of our right to 
keep aliens from entering our ports. 

The truth is the American people 
have borne more from Theodore Roose- 
velt in respect to his big navy hobby 
than they would from any other Presi- 
dent. Our history, our geographical po- 
sition, the virility of our people, the ad- 
vances made in the substitution of law 
for war at the Hague Conferences and 
in the numerous special arbitration 
treaties, all make it absurd for us to em- 
bark on the great militaristic policy which 
is universally admitted to be the great- 
est curse of Europe. Let President 
Roosevelt initiate a movement that will 
make the United States the first of the 
World Powers to begin to disarm. That 
would be-an achievement worthy of the 
recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize. He 
has already grasped the philosophy of 
the arbitration movement, as his letter 
accepting the honorary presidency of 
“The Peace and Arbitration League” at- 
tests. When he wrote: “We must do 
everything possible to secure agreements 
with all the governments to respect each 
other’s' territory and sovereignty and 
to arbitrate all other questions,” he 
seized the leadership in the whole world- 
wide arbitration movement. 

Let him follow out his professions and 
devote his time and prestige to the ne- 


gotiation of treaties between the | sited 
States and other nations along 
lines, and then we can begin to decreas: 
our armaments and law will ru’. the 
worid as it now does each nation 

& 


The Four Religions of Japan 


Japan now has a_ fourth religion, 
Christianity. Thirty-five years i 
had but three, if they may be cal 
ligions, Shintoism, Confucianism and 
Buddhism. We have a curious story in 
The Japan Mail, told by a Japanese 
scholar, Mr. Kume, of the discussion a 
generation ago among a company ./ the 
most intelligent Japanese statesmen, on 
the question whether at that time japan 
had any religion at all. 

In 1872 a commission led by |’rince 
Iwakura was sent to Europe and \mer- 
ica to study Occidental ways and learn 
what Japan could copy. In the com- 
pany were such distinguished men as 
Ito, Okubo and Kido. Mr. Kume went 
in the capacity of a Chinese scholar 
and as one versed in the Japanese litera- 
ture. The main object of the mission 
being to inquire into the nature of West- 
ern civilization and everything connect- 
ed with it, the subjects to be investigated 
were divided up, and each subordinate 
member of the commission had his task 
allotted to him. To Mr. Kume and Mr. 
Tanaka was given the subject of re- 
ligion. So on the voyage across the Pa- 
cific they approached a Catholic priest 
and asked what Catholics believe. He 
told them about the Ten Comuinand- 
ments and other things, and then want- 
ed to know what the Japanese religion 
was. That was a poser. So the com- 
mission held a consultation. The stor) 
proceeds : 

“The Japanese had a meeting in the smoking 
room at which we fully considered the atti- 
tude we ought to assume in Amer and 
Europe in respect to religion. Mes Fu- 
kuchi, Tanabe, Count Hayashi and many others 
were present. The first question tat we 
thought it important to settle was wat we 
should say when asked by Americans «: Euro- 
peans what our religion was. Some proposed 
that, as Buddhism was well know: the 
West, we should say we were Buddhi-is, but 
to this others objected on the grow! that 
none of us knew anything about Budd!) m, and 
it would be a bit awkward if we wer: probed 
with questions bearing on Buddhist rines. 
Better tell the truth, observed on: the 
speakers, and say that tho religion is be''. ved in 
in Western countries we Japanese hay: 0 re- 
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ligio:' Others proposed that we should say 
that «we believed in Confucianism, but this 
drew forth the remark that Confucianism is 
not considered by Occidentals to be a religion 
at all. It is regarded as a political educational 
organ. When Shinto was proposed, the objec- 
tion s made that the world knows nothing 
of our native cult. It is poorly developed, is 
with sacred books and is not regarded as 
one o! the great religions of the world. By.a 
process of exclusion we reached the conclusion 
that there was nothing to be done but to say 
that had no religion. But those of our 
party sho had been in the West before and 
were \ell acquainted with the views of Euro- 
peans and Americans on the: subject of re- 
ligion firmed that it would never answer for 
us to :opresent ourselves as religionless, as we 
shoul’; thereby raise great suspicion in the 
minds of Christians. They believe that all 
people are naturally bad and that they can be 
made good by religion alone. Heathens are. 
they tink, no more to be trusted than tigers 
and foxes. So to say we have no religion 
would he to confess our inferiority as human 
beings. We could not make up our minds 
what course to take. As things subsequently 
turned out, we found that we need not have 
troubled ourselves over the affair. We got 
thru America without being questioned as to 
yur religious faith. 


Mr. Kume says that nothing is more 
remarkable than the ‘manner in which 


the attitude of the Japanese mind to- 


ward religion has changed. Todav the 
study of religion is regarded with favor 
as part of a thoro education. The ma- 
jority of the Japanese have derived their 
religious sentiments and opinions from 
three sources, Confucianism, Buddhism 
and Shintoism. Since the opening of 
Japan, Christianity has been regularly 
taught. so that, says, Mr. Kume, “there 
are today four religions in the country.” 
Two of them, Shintoism and Confu- 
cianism, he describes as_ essentially 
“present life” religions, while the other 
two are “future life” religions. 

Just as Shintoism and Confucianism 
gathered many accretions from Bud- 
dhism, so we may add that Christianity 
is greaty affecting the teachings of the 
three earlier religions of Japan. The 
same we see in the development of 
Brahminism and Mohammedanism. As 
Christianity has a simpler and purer doc- 
trine of God, so these religions, in their 
teformed sects and in their general 
teachines, take as far as they can a more 
spiritual phase and drop their coarser 
elements. But we see the same thing 
true in the history of Christianity itself. 
\nd Christianity does a great part of its 
service outside of its own followers. 
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distinction which Mr. Kume 
makes between “present life” and “fu- 
ture life’ religions is an important one, 
and it calls to mind that Judaism has in 
its past development had to rise out of 
a simply “present life’ religion into a 
“future life’ one. It is hard work to 
keep a religion morally effective which 
is concerned simply, in a Sadducean 
way, with this world. 
a 

Of not many ecclesiastics 
can so much good be 
truthfully rey orted as of 
the late Bishop Potter. He belonged to 
a family of bishops, his father being 
Bishop of Pennsylvania and his uncle of 
New York. For two years he was as- 
sistant rector of Trinity Church, Boston, 
and then for seventeen years rector of 
Grace Church in this city, until he was 
elected bishop, as associate with his 
uncle, in 1888, and soon after his suc- 
cessor. He was one of those most use- 
ful men who have strong democratic 
principles and aristocratic instincts. He 
associated with the rich, was admired by 
them for his social qualities and his 
executive ability, and he had the most 
desirable quality in a bishop to be able to 
persuade men of wealth to give largely 
for religious and benevolent objects. <A 
principal illustration is to be seen in his 
work for the Cathedral, which will cost 
perhaps fifty million dollars, and which 
he made possible and then certain. But 
he was the friend of the poor, was will- 
ing to live one hot summer in a settle- 
ment in a poor district that he might 
himself see how the people live. He took 
a very active part in efforts for the bet- 
terment of the people in the congested 
districts, and was a leader in the work 
of compelling the police to protect those 
exposed to temptation. He had the cour- 
age of his opinions, and. did not care 
whether he offended those who differed 
from him. One example was to be seen 
in his taking part in the effort, which 
failed, to establish more decent saloons 
under the title of the Subway Tavern. 
\nother was his inviting a negro bishop 
to his table at the meeting of the Episco- 
pal Convention in Richmond, an act 
which greatly offended many. He did 
not fear to castigate the idle rich, while 
he praised the simplicity of early times; 
but yet he was the friend of the busy and 
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forceful men of wealth. Under his di- 
rection the diocese of New York has 
grown in strength and in good works, 
and is an example to all the other de- 
nominations, which it much surpasses in 
influence. He belonged to the Broad 
school of Churchmanship, which greatly 
prevails in his diocese, and which is rep- 


HENRY CODMAN POTTER. 
Bishop of New York. 3orn May 25, 1834. Died 
July 21, 1908. 


resented also by his much loved associate 
bishop and successor, Dr. Greer. 


& 


Americans have good rea- 
son to be proud of their 
representatives at the 
Olympic Games in England. They have 
competed with marked success against 
the athletes of the world, and have made 
a favorable impression by their clean 
sportsmanship. The ovation given by 
the Americans to a winning South A fri- 
can, who had barely snatched a victory 
from a runner from the United States, 
particularly appealed to the English. 


The Olympic 
Games 


There seems to have been some il!-{ce] 
ing among the American manivers 
against the alleged unfairness o/ th 
English referees, but the competitors 
themselves have not complained open 
It is to their credit that they preserved 
dignified silence, and even if aggrieved, 
took the decisions uncomplainingly, 
They are in a sense representatives of 
this country, and the impression the, 
make abroad is fully as important as the 
contests themselves. The advantave that 
local competitors obtain is so marked. 
that it would seem advisable to h 
Olympic Games in neutral territory. 
where the athletes of the greater uations 
would meet on the same footing. The 
judges should form a committee interna- 
tional in character. Greece seems the 
logical country for the games, whicre the 
historic Marathon run would be over the 
original course. It is hoped by all in- 
terested in the continuance and success of 
the games that Athens will be chosen as 
the permanent place for the contests. 
as 

Seventeen of our States pro- 
hibit. the marriage oi first 
cousins, yet the grounds for 
such legislation have always been in 
doubt. Biologists have searched in vain 
for any proof that the marriage of kin, 
even of the closest possible relationship, 
is necessarily injurious to their offspring. 
It remains, therefore, a mystery wh) 
most, tho not all, primitive tribes should 
have developed such a strong antipathy 
to incest, altho they have widely different 
ideas of what incest is. They could 
hardly have discovered for themselves 
any deterioration of posterity resulting 
from the practice, since such an effect, if 
present, is not discernible by science. 
Nor can we call as an explanation the 
usual phrase “the universal and in- 
stinctive horror of incest,” for it 1s cer- 
tainly not universal and we have 19) rea- 
son to think that it is instinctive. \Vhat 
one ecclesiastical code forbids another 
encourages. and the civil legislation 1s 
equally inconsistent and arbitrary. [or 
example, in England now a mar may 
marry his deceased wife’s sister, ut a 
woman is not allowed to marry |r de- 
ceased husband’s brother. The most 
thoro study of the subject of consan- 
guineous marriages in America has been 
made by Dr. George B. L. Arner, in a 


Marrying 
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monograph just published by Columbia 
University. He comes to the conclusion 
that first-cousin marriages in the United 
States average about one per cent. of the 

tal number of marriages, altho in iso- 
lated mountain or island communities it 
is five per cent. or higher. If we add to 
this the marriages between second 
cousins and between one and a _ half 
cousins the total number of cons2n- 
guineous marriages amounts to two or 
wo and a half per cent. The number is 
decreasing because of the greater mobil- 
ity of population. Dr. Arner’s results 
are mostly negative. His careful can- 
vass of genealogical reports and other 
available statistics does not substantiate 
any of the popular theories on the sub- 
ject. “Consanguinity in the parents has 
no perceptible influence upon the num- 
ber of children or upon their masculin- 
ity, and has little, if any, direct effect 
upon the physical or mental condition of 
the offspring.” But since the inherit- 
ance is duplicated any family peculiari- 
ties, either good or bad, are liable to be 
intensified. This accounts for the many 
cases of epilepsy, idiocy, deafness and 


blindness reported from consanguineous 


marriages. It is against this specifically 
that legislation should be directed. There 
is nO apparent reason why two healthy 
cousins, especially if not too much alike, 
should not marry, but there is abundant 
justification for prohibiting by law the 
marriage of any two persons who have a 
common inheritable defect or taint of 
blood. 
& 

The dismissal of eight West 
Point cadets for indulging in 
some mild forms of hazing 
seems severe, but it must be remembered 
that the offense is especially heinous in 
the case of young officers, because it is 
an abuse of the exceptional power that 
the Government has placed: in their 
hands. The plebes were probably not in- 
jured by bracing or fagging or herding 
a hundred nice fat ants in their caps. A 
hypodermic injection of formic acid is a 
powerful stimulant. 3ut the upper 
classmen who imposed these indignities 
were injured because they had fallen 
early victims to the greatest temptation 
of their life profession, that of petty 
tyranny. There is less harm done when 
a sophomore in an ordinary college mal- 
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treats a freshman because he may never 
in after life be placed in a position where 
he can exercise authority over the per- 
sonal habits of a subordinate, but the 
army officer must have a strong charac- 
ter to restrain him from exceeding the 
legitimate limits of his large authority. 
The frightful cruelties practised upon 
the recruits in the German army as re- 
vealed in the recent trials in court show 
what this tendency leads to when it is un- 
checked. So long as our caste system of 
military discipline prevails this abuse of 
it must be carefully guarded against. 
but this raises the question whether this 
system is necessary or desirable. It has 
not been found so outside the army, 
altho in many industrial enterprises 
obedience and order are just as neces- 
sary. Our railroad employees are in 
more danger of wounds and death than 
soldiers in war time, and failure to carry 
out an order instantly and implicitly 
often results in disaster almost as great 
as the loss of a battle. Yet the railroad 
men do their work as faithfully and meet 
death as bravely as the soldier boys with 
all their fuss and feathers. “The section 
boss has no need for stripes on his arms 
or the yardmaster for epaulets and gold 
cord. Neither is it regarded as essential 
to efficiency and discipline that the train 
gang be drawn up once a day and com- 
pelled to go thru some fancy calisthenics 
and to salute the trademark of the rail- 
road while band and the district superin- 
tendent go down the line. In spite of 
this the men are not lacking in loyalty to 
the road or in obedience to its officers, 
altho they may at times relieve their feel- 
ings by “cussing the Co” and talking 
back to the Boss. 


One who travels’ thru 
the States on the Atlantic 
seaboard, as well as Michi- 
gan, hears the same story everywhere. 
The magnificent forests have simply been 
slaughtered. We go for days thru a 
horrid stretch of ruin and decay. Vast 
sections of Georgia and the Carolinas are 
absolutely stripped of yellow pine. The 
stumps only remain, with strewn brush. 
In a few cases oaks are trying to take the 
place of the noble monarchs that have 
Leen destroyed. Pennsylvania can show 
us some of the most blasted sections of 
the whole country. The superb chestnut 
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forests of Connecticut have been oblit- 
erated, and rocky hills, bare of all vege- 
tation, take their places. The editor of 
the Jackson Patriot, of Michigan, tells 
us that he went last summer, for two 
days, on the Au Sable River, right thru 
the heart of the white pine region, before 
he saw a single white pine. The great 
furniture-building interests of Grand 
Rapids are warned that their work is 
about done. It is of very little interest for 
us to create great irrigation plants for the 
Far West while we turn our own beauti- 
ful inheritance into a desert. Is there no 
way possible of waking up our legisla- 
tures to co-operative action for self- 
preservation? The Chicago Record- 
Herald states that in Illinois nearly one 
hundred and fifty millions is invested in 
industries approaching extinction. We 
heartily endorse Secretary Wilson’s posi- 
tion, that the time has come when the 
Government, the State and the individual 
must co-operate, and that right vigor- 
ously, to save us from a disaster that 
would be irremediable. 


& 


c : Co-operation in America 
co-operative has had no more stccess- 
Stores = . . 

ful illustration than in 
connection with our universities and col- 
leges. Harvard reports sales at its co- 
operative store, known as the “Coop,” 
for the past fiscal year to be $300,000. 
Any member of the university, or Rad- 
cliffe College, or the Theological School, 
is entitled to become a member of this 
society, securing a dividend on all pur- 
chases made at the society store. This 
dividend amounted to 8 per cent. during 
1907; and during the twenty-five years 
that the society has been operating it has 
saved one hundred thousand dollars for 
the students—or made it, rather. The 
basement floor is devoted to furniture, the 
main floor to books and stationery, and 
the upper floor to men’s furnishings and 
athletic goods. The whole establishment 
is strictly run in the name of and for the 
benefit of Harvard University. The 
Cornell society is thriving, as it always 
has done, while the Princeton and Yale 
co-operative stores, established to supply 
books, athletic goods and general mer- 
chandise at a discount, are reported as 
highly successful. 
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Mr. Bryan says he will. confine his at 
tention in the campaign to the issues pre 
sented in the Denver platform. The oc 
casion of this declaration was the report 
brought to him that Bishop Walters, who 
is favoring Bryan’s election, has alleged 
that Mr. Bryan has said that President 
Roosevelt’s action in the Brownsville 
matter was unjust, and that he had dis- 
cussed the appointment of negroes to of- 
fices. He declared these statements to 
be untrue, and refused to talk on the sub- 
ject. It is a great trouble to the negro 
adherents of Mr: Bryan that the Repub 
lican platform has a very satisfactory 
plank on negro rights under the 
Amendments, while the Democratic plat- 
form studiously avoids the subject; and 
so does Mr. Bryan. 

& 

We stand with the outspoken Mrs. 

Kern, who says plainly that she is 


against the Sunday saloon and the army 
canteen; but her prudent husband says 
she is strong on moral questions, but is 
not running for Vice-President; and on 


these subjects he is non-committal. Cer- 
tainly, just as Mr. Bryan and his plat- 
form are’ non-committal on the rights of 
the negro to suffrage. 

& 

The little Central American Peace 
Court, the’ most advanced international 
tribunal in the world, has auspiciously 
begun its career by enjoining Salvador 
and Guatemala from fighting Honduras. 
This is government by injunction with a 
vengeance, and we suspect the United 
States and Mexico will -act as marshal 
for the court, as they ought to in case of 
necessity. 

) 

How many children in your neighbor- 
hood have to spend the hot days in the 
scorching and quivering city? Surely 
you can help some of them find the green 
country. 

& 

America rejoices at the progress of 
other nations. The growth of Young 
Turkey is an occasion for Thanksgiving 
in all parts of our country. 

& 

Tf Mr. Taft defeats Mr. Bryan on 
Election Day it will be a case of the sur- 
vival of the fattest. 
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Workmen and the Cost of 
Accidents 


THERE has been a most alarming in- 
crease of accidents during recent years. 
According to statistics compiled by the 
Chicago Tribune the number of persons 
killed because of automobile accidents 
alone during 1907 was 327, as compared 
with 200 in 1906. During the year 1907 
1,224 persons were injured, as against 
851 during the preceding year. The 
cost of accidents to workmen thus be- 
comes a vital matter. In this connection 
the statistics printed in The Saturday 
Evening Post take on more than passing 
interest. The journal in question states 
that workmen’s compensation laws, em- 
bodying the principle that the laborer 
should be indemnified for injuries re- 
ceived in the course of his employment, 
have been enacted in twenty-two foreign 
countries. Continuing, the Post says: 

“In every case these laws fix the com- 
pensation to be paid, which, except in 
Sweden, is based upon the wages of the 
injured person. Compensation consists 
of medical and surgical treatment, 
periodical payments for temporary dis- 
ability, and pensions, or lump-sum pay- 
ments, for total disability or death. 
Nearly all the laws are framed particu- 
larly to avoid legal proceedings, so that 
the injured man gets his indemnity much 
as one ordinarily collects an insurance 
claim. 

“Even Russian law provides that, in 
case of death, funeral expenses shall be 
paid and dependent heirs shall receive a 
pension not exceeding two-thirds the an- 
nual wages of deceased. In case of total 
disability, the same pension is paid. For 
temporary disability compensation con- 
sists of one-half the victim’s wages, paid 
from the day of the accident until full 
recovery. A disputed case may be car- 
ried into court, but is not chargeable with 
court costs, and attorney’s fees are fixt 
by law. 

“Nowhere are the compensations near- 
ly so large as those often awarded by 
American juries; but American juries 
know that, at best, the victim gets only 


a moiety of the award. With essential 
justice, they assess not only the injuzy 
but all costs and delays upon the employ- 
er. Employers complain of excessive 
verdicts and “contingent-fee” lawyers. 
They can avoid both evils by agreeing to 
an honest scheme for compensating in- 
jured workmen.” 


THE Chicago Tribune, which always 
publishes the statistics of important 
things, finds that the annual Fourth of 
July holocaust this year resulted in the 


loss of half a million dollars’ worth of 


property by fire and the following casu- 
alties : 
DEAD. 


By fireworks and resulting fires......... 
By cannon 

NE SESE Re ere ee 
By gunpowder 

By toy pistols 

By runaways 

Heart failure, due to explosions 


gunpowder 
on a sti snstach te esa ABen 2 
toy pistols 
bomb canes 
655d 6ans. «sa shou gh eeteeted baka 


These figures of the Tribune, added to 
those of The Journal of the American 
Medical Association for the five previous 
years, give totals of 1,224 dead and 
24,144 injured. 


Cuicaco follows New York’s lead 
(not for the first time), and has just 
launched two fireboats, each of which is 
capable of pumping 45,000 gallons a min- 
ute thru its turbine pumps. 


ad 
-IF all the people who died by accident 
last year had been insured for only 
$1,000, the companies would have paid 
out over $50,000,000. 


& 

Srx per cent. of the deaths in the 
United States result from accidents. 
Have you a policy? 
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Decline of Immigration 


It is well known that immigration was 
greatly affected by the panic and the en- 
suing depression, but the official figures 
have not been accessible. These are now 
at hand.. High water mark was reached 
in May and June of last year, when 339,- 
610 immigrants arrived. The decline 
first became noticeable in December 
(66,574), but January saw only 27,220 
admitted, and the total for the first six 
months of 1908 has been only 192,656, 
against 743,952 in the corresponding 
months of 1907. In the following table 
the movement for the last three and one- 
half years is shown: 

1907. 1906. 1905. 
54.417 $1,127 56,235 
65,541 68,346 67,105 
139,118 133,245 
145,250 150,397 
184,886 150,927 
154,734 119,900 
97,132 84,403 
98,825 81,592 
98,694 95341 
111,513 99,974 


117,476 94,721 
66,574 85,466 





192,656 1,334,166 1,215,439 1,055,968 

These figures do not tell the whole 
story, for since the beginning of the year 
the number of aliens departing has large- 
ly exceeded the number of immigrants 
arriving. Accurate reports for the classi- 
fication of those departing cannot be ob- 
tained, but in the statements which cover 
all departures there is evidence that since 
January Ist the gain in new immigrants 
has not made good the loss of old ones. 


2 
Walker in Prison 


WiLt1AM F. WALKER, who robbed a 
savings bank in New Britain, Conn., of 
$540,000, and also stole $56,000 belong- 
ing to the Connecticut Baptist Associa- 
tion, is now in the penitentiary. There, 
in all probability, he will pass the re- 
mainder of his days, for he is sixty-two 
years old, and it is said that allowance 
for good behavior will not reduce his 
term to less than sixteen years. Shortly 
after his arrival from Mexico, on the 
24th, he pleaded guilty to one of the in- 
dictments against him, and was sen- 
tenced without delay. He disappeared in 
February, 1907. A few months later he 
was in Nevada. In December last he 
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was found and arrested at a mining camp 
near Ensenada, Mexico. Altho it is said 
that he then had less than two dollars, 
he was able so effectively to resist ex- 
tradition that more than six months 
elapsed before he could lawfully be 
brought to Connecticut. To New Brit- 
ain, where he had been a prominent and 
respected citizen, he returned a broken 
and shabby old man. 

This was a remarkable case of embez- 
zlement. Walker, as treasurer of the 
savings bank, controlled the institution's 
funds. He lived simply and practiced 
such economy that he could not be per- 
suaded by his family to keep a horse. 
Everybody trusted him. The Baptist As- 
sociation was glad to make him its treas- 
urer. And while he seemed to be a 
model of integrity he was, for years, 
stealing the bank’s securities, losing larze 
sums in speculation, and then losing 
more to rascals of a low type who made 
him believe that by aiding them in cheat- 
ing the unlawful poolrooms he could gain 
even more than he had lost in stocks. It 
is said that these “wire-tappers” took 
$200,000 of the money stolen from the 
bank and the Baptists. It is not easy to 
understand how a man of his age, train- 
ing, habits, surroundings and position 
could have been so led astray. To re- 
strain others in similar positions of trust, 
his capture and punishment were much 
to be desired. The officers of the bank 
deserve credit for the energy they have 
shown in pursuing him and bringing him 
to justice. 


se 
-M. Neymarck, of France, has 
made detailed estimates of the world’s 


negotiable securities. His total is $111,- 
077,000,000, which includes $75,000,000 

ooo for twelve European countries, $34,- 
514,000,000 for the United States, and 
$1,563,000,000 for Japan. As the popu- 
lation of these countries is about 565,- 
500,000, the average for each person is 
about $196. is 


....In 1907 the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, with 4.98 per cent. of the 
country’s railway mileage, showed 12 
per cent. of the gross earnings, 1014 per 
cent. of the net earnings, and 13% per 
cent. of the dividends paid. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF. THE 
Cfry OF NEW YORK, 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business July 15th, 1908: 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation 
Other bonds to secure 
U. S. bonds on hand 
Premiums on U. §&. 
Bonds, securities, et 
Due from National 
agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. % 
of circulation) 
Due from U. 


S. Treasurer other tha 
redemption fund ae, 


188,000 
$118,047,544 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 


paid 
National banknotes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 


Due to trust companies and savings banks 28,939,483 
Dividends unpaid 1 
Individual deposits subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier's checks aementiog 

United States deposits 

Bonds borrowed 


$118,047,544 80 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


I, SAMUEL H. MILLER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 


to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
SAMUEL H. MILLER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th day of 
July, 1908. 
FRED L. BATES, 
Notary Public, Kings County, N. Y. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 
H. W. CANNO 


N, 
GEORGE F. BAKER, JR., 
A. BARTON HEPBURN, 


Directors. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


in the State of New York, at the close of business July 
15th, 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 

U. S. bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits 
ones bonds to secure U. S. deposits 


Premiums on U. 
Bonds, securities, etc. 
Banking house 
Due from National 
agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National benks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 4,497,372 80 
Legal-tender notes 2,047,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
100,000 00 


of circulation) 
than 5% 
57,073 16 


Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other 
$34,130,386 47 


redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 


Sarplus fu got paid in 
us 
ndivided. ae 


Notional banknotcs outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers.» 
Due to trust companies atid savings banks.. 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 

Casbier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

Bonds borrowed 

Reserved for taxes 














799 
9,615,103 53 
2,304 75 


$34,130,386 47 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, JOSEPH BYRNE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 


JOSEPH BYRNB, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of 


July, 1908. 
THOMAS FAIRSERVIS, 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest. 


JOSEPH W. HARRIMAN, 
GEORGE ZABRISKIE, 


t Directors. 
ZOHETH 8S. FREEMAN, 


: 








GUARDIAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SOUTHERN INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW ORLEANS, 


LA. 





ROBERT DICKSON, President 





R. D. TWEEDDALE, Assistant Secretary 
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READING NOTICE 


New York 





A DELIGHTFUL AUGUST TRIP 

_ There is no more delightful trip for an August vaca 
tion than thru the Great Lakes from Buffalo to Duluth 
or Chicago on one of the famous steamships of the 
Northern Steamship Co. The varied scenery, the cvof 
and invigorating breezes, the freedom from dust and 
neise incident to railway travel; to say nothing of the 
luxurious accommodations and high-class cuisine ani 
service on the “North West” and “North Land” all go 
to make the trip an ideal one. Tickets are sold on either 
the European or American plans. Full particulars may 
be had by addressing W. M. Lowrie, G. P. A., 379 Broad- 
way, New York. 


HOTEL JUDSON ° “sauer'™ 


adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms with and with. 
out bath. Rates $2.50 per day, including meals. Special 
rates for two weeks or more. Location very central 
Convenient to all elevated and street car lines. 


Mansion House, Brooklyn Heights 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL ST., N.Y. 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. Reasonable Rates, 
Coolest location in the vicinity of New York. 
J. ©. VAN OLBAF, Proprietor. 








DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


New York Dock Company, first mortgage 
bonds, coupons payable August Ist. 

American Locomotice Company, common, 
1% per cent., payable August 26th. 

H. B. Claflin Company, preferred, quarterly, 
payable August Ist. 

Corn Exchange Bank, quarterly, 4 per cent., 
payable August Ist, 1908. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company, 
coupons from 5 per cent. gold notes will be 
paid on and after August Ist, 1908. 











Massachusetts 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 





BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


New Jersey 


MONOMONOCK INN 
Caldwell, N. J. 


OPEN MAY 28TH 
Garage, stable and golf links on the premises. 


ST. LAURENT North Asbury Park, N.J. 
GRAND AND SEVENTH AVES. 
Blectric fans in d Bixteen 











room. ith season. Tele- 
&. FLYNN. 





DEAN HOUSE 


LAKE MAHOPAC PUTNAM CO., N. Y, 
Old Summer Resort, pleasantly located; commodious lawns 

running to lake; fine shade trees, perfectly healthy. Book- 

let sent on application. A. H. DEAN, Proprietor. 





Pennsylvania 


OTEL RIDER, Cambridge Springs, Pa. America’s fore 
most health, recreation and rest resort. all year 
—all outdoor and indoor diversion. Circular. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de. 
ciding. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


Cours anr> LIN ee 
From Piers 51-52-54 North River. 
QUEENST 0 W N—LIVERPO OL—LONDON— PARIS 


Lucania....July 29, 10 A.M.|Etruria......Aug. 8, 11 A.M. 
Campania...Aug. 1, 10 A.M.| Mauretania. .Aug. 12, 3 P.M. 
Lusitania...Aug. 5, 10 A.M.| Umbria.....Aug. 15,8 A.M. 


Mauretania ey ye ee 
Lusitania WEDNESDAYS 


HUNGARIAN-AMERICAN SERVICE 
TO FIUME, VIA 
GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, TRIESTE. 











Vernon H. Brown, Gen’! Agen 
21-24 State St., Opposite the Battery. 


Sore E65 Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 








Hotel Kentuc 


ION 
(NEW) ELE GANT LOCAT 
Kentucky Avenue, ATLANTIC CITY, N. Le 


Re-enlarged and improved. Every modern appointment. Private baths. Running water in rooms. Electric ligh 


Rates $8, $10, \~ per week; $1.50, $2 and $2.50 per day. 
00) 


$3.00 up. let Mailed, F. A, CHAPMA 


» Owner. 


Highest satisfaction guaranteed. Saturday until Monday, 





Crouch & 


Fitzgerald 


Trunks, Traveling Bags and Cases 


177 Broadway, 


Above Cortlandt Below Fourth 


688 Broadway, 


723 Sixth Avenue, New York 
Below Forty-second 


Wwardrobe Trunks 





THE INDEPENDENT 





~~ PREPAYMENT OF DEBENTURES 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING 
COMPANY 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


Will pay par and accrued interest for the De- 
bentures of Series D74, due October 1, 1908, 
upon presentation at the office of the Company. 


oat 








/ For 33 Years our First 
@ have paid to 


PERKINS pola A.so$25. 
TLV avn ST 8a 88 CERTIFICATES 


Lawre nce Kansas 


every Gmonths. Loans of $200. 
— wo. always on hand WRIT? TODAY 
DIVIDENDS 


THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK 


New York, July 15th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a quarterly 
tividend of Four Per Cent. (4%) payable August ist, 1908, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business July 
23d, 1908, 














FREDERICK T. MARTIN, Cashier. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE CO. 
80 Church Street, New York, June 26th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the common 
capital stock, payable August 26th, 1908, to the common 
stockholders of record at the close of business on August 
bth, 1908. Checks will be mailed. 
Transfer books of the common stock will close at 3 
P, M., August 5th, 1908, and reopen August 27th, 1908. 
8. T. CALLAWAY, Secretary. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD CO. 
Coupons due August Ist, 1908, from Minneapolis & St. 
Louis R. R. Co. Five Per Cent. Gold Notes will be paid 
on and after that date at the office of the Company, 25 


Broad street, New York. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


THE H. B. CLAFLIN COMPANY, 
Corner of Church and Worth Streets. 
New York, July 20th, 1908. 
The quarterly interest on the Preferred stocks will be 
paid August 1st. 


Transfer books for the Preferred stocks only will be 
closed at 3 P. M. Thursday, July 28d, and reopened at 
10 A. M. Monday, August 3d, 1908. 

D. N. FORCE, Treasurer. 














FFICE OF 
NEW YORE DOCK COMPA 

New York, Ju ufy 25th, 1908. 
Coupons of the NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY First 
Mortgage Bonds, maturing August 1st next, will be paid 
on and after that date at the office of The United States 
Mortgage and Trust’Co., No. 56 Cedar St., New York City. 

GEORGE E. SPENCER, Treasurer. 





IT BUBBLES—FIZZES 


and ‘*Tastes like Soda Water."* 


The 64 Year Old Relief for 


Constipation 


A boon to sensitive stomachs, 
50c. & $1 at druggists or by mail. 


THE TARRANT CO. 
44 Hudson 8t., New York 


ISAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 


“*Effervescent.”* 
No harmful drugs. 








Every 
Effort 


of the successful Thinker is followed 
by waste of brain cells 


To keep in perfect trim, these 
cells must be replaced daily and by 
the proper food. 


The true brain food is 


Grape-Nuts 


A trial! shows 


‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 


Look for the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 


Wellville,” in pkg. 


PosTUM CEREAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Battle Creek. Mich., U S. A. 

















STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 





January 1, 1908 
$29,845,723.08 
1.96 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,550,361.12 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


_ NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


1908 FIRE INSURANCE 1908 


National « Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1908 


Capital Stock all Cash 
Re-Insurance Reserve 





$1,000,000.00 
4,473,102.18 
477,202.34 
1,503,660.76 


Total Assets, January 1, 1908 $7,453,965.28 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
G. H. TRYON, Asst. Secretary. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


HAVE YOU A FRIEND 















































Who would appreciate Tat INDEPENDENT ‘this summer? This is the 
time of year when one likes to sit under the trees and read a good, 
magazine. The weekly visits of THE INDEPENDENT would be especially 
welcome during the vacation season. If you have a friend of similar 
tastes to yours fill in the attached blank, enclosing one dollar, and we 
will send THE INDEPENDENT to February 1, 1909. 








TO THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton Street, New York 


Enclosed find $1.00 for The Independent until February 1, 1909, 
to be sent to 


Name 





Addr 





























